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Perfect Agriculture is the true foundation of all trade and industry.—Ligsie. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, lsame way, hires the fields in grass, by the 


7 , . year, or for the summer, and contracts for 
BY JOSIAH TATUM, his turnips during winter; thus attending to 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, nothing but his cows, which, by the bye, he 

; i scrupulously milks three times a day, for, at 
No. 50 North Fourth Street, east, half the year. In a similar oprit ulso, 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘instead of getting up his potatoes himself, 

‘and with a fork, as with us, the Lothian 
farmer sells his crop of potatoes at 141. to 
‘201. per acre, according to the crop, or state 

" feoich Farming in the Lothians. — {1h markets, to a dealer. He then turns up 


Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. 








Scotch Farming in the Lothians. ‘the potatoes. with the plough; the dealer 
jappears with a hundred women and children, 
and sacks and scales, and the whole crop is 
Ecoxomy of management is shown in|/transferred from the field to the market, or 
many ways :— ‘shipped for London,* in one-tenth the time, 
1. In the position and quality of farm/jand at one-tenth the expense, which would 
: buildings, in having no Jand lying idle, or||be required in England. 
unproductive, and in the use of machines|| 3. Economy in the use and keep of horses. 
and horses, instead of manual labour, where-||Such an abuse as three horses to a plough, 
ever circumstances admit of it. 
~. By confining attention to as few points | * Potatoes, in the West Lothian, are grown very 
a3 possible. ‘Thus, instead of buying stock |!Jargely, but chiefly for sale in Edinburgh, or for feeding 
’ 


(Concluded from page 256.) 














feed off the grass during the two vears horses and cattle on their own farms. The potatoes 
: - ‘ which supply the London market are grown, princi- 


‘pally, in Perthshire. 
+ In England, four horses are as common as three, to 
‘a plough, and of course, a lad in addition to the plough- 


and div; T = ik |man. The excuse is, “ the land is stiff,” or “ one is but 
“ Glvision. 1ey contract, In like man- learning,” or “it does not quite require four, but one 


aet, <0 supply turnips, or both stalls and tur- would have been standing doing nothing in the stable, 
nips, &e., for the winter, at so much the ton||,.. 1 thought it might as well be exercising.” 

for turnips, or at so much the head, with the!| yy own Jand being extremely stiff, and having had 
stock-feeder ; and so the stock-feeder, in his always three horses to a plough, I made searching en- 
‘arn, becomes limited to his own peculiar} |quiries, but could not find a Scotch farmer, who would : 
branch of business. The dairyman, in the}|admit, that land could be so stiff, as to require more 
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ue land is seeded down, it is let off to stock 
veders or butchers, at about 6/. per annum, 
we acre, and the farmer’s attention and 
capital are, thereby, saved from distraction 


\ 
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except to the subsoil plough, is unknown. 
The universal complement for 100 acres, I 
found to be, two pair of horses, two plough- 
men, and one labourer; the number of wo- 
men and children varying with the particu- 
lar crop, perhaps, six or eight, during the 
season. 

In this small allowance of horses, it must} 
be remembered, that the whole 100 acres is 
arable, there being no permanent pasture. 

The winter keep of the horses is a mix- 
ture of one-half chopped straw, or chopped 
any thing, and one-half, steamed turnips, or 
potatoes; and this feed is found not only 
much cheaper than hay and oats, but the 
horses are kept in better condition, and en-| 
joy better health. No horses could look in 
finer condition than they did. 

All the Lothian farms are held on nine- 
teen years’ leases,* and the rents are wholly, 
or partly, corn rents,{ rising and falling with) 


than two horses. Their advice was “if really necessary, 
use heavier horses, but only two of them.” It must be 
remarked, however, that the land in Scotland is, gen- 
erally, of a lighter character than in England, and 
seldom comes quite up to our stiff clays. 


* I do not know why the exact term of 19 years has 
been so generally fixed upon. In other parts of Scot- 
land the leases vary from 18 to 21 years. 


tI should have added, to throw the fluctuations of| 
the market, generally, upon the landlord, instead of | 
the tenant; just as with manufactures, when in con- 
nection with large sunk capital, fluctuations of de- 
mand are thrown on the master, instead of the 
operative, to the great advantage of the latter, as in 
the case of corn-rents, to the great advantage of the 


' tenant. 


The tenure of farms in Scotland is undergoing a 
rapid conversion into corn-rents, and the importance 
of such a mode of holding to the farmer, may be esti- 
mated from the following quotations, extracted from 
the Evidence before the Agricultural Committee :— 


Mr. Rosert Hope. 

“Ts land in the East Lothian let chiefly upon lease? 
Ans. It is all let upon lease. 

‘What is the usual term of the lease ?—Nineteen, 
or twenty-one years, 

“Is it let at a money-rent, or cogn-rent ?—At least 
two-thirds of the county is now let at a corn-rent; 
twenty years ago it was at a money-rent, and now, at} 
least, two-thirds are converted into corn-rents, 

**Is the corn-rent regulated by the price of wheat, 
or of any other grain ?— Almost invariably by the price 
of wheat; in a few cases, barley, or oats, may be taken, 
but nineteen-twentieths are wheat entirely. 

* As your rent has varied according to the price of 


wheat, and your labourers’ wages with the price of| 


corn, it is presumed that you have not suffered much 
distress from the low price of wheat for the last two 
years ?—No: the farmers who have @ corn-rent have not 
suffered anything for the last four years with us, be- 
cause dur rent is regulated by the price of wheat; and 
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the yearly fluctuations of the pr 
The sadeaee of a corn rent, | 
be, to throw fluctuations in the 
farm—that arising from an alterat 
laws, for example—upon the } 
stead of the tenant. 

Without a long lease, the farm 
not lay out their capital in the free man»,, 
they now do; and with a long lease »,. 
feel independent of their landlords, mere : 
if they were the actual proprietors, and 
together, hold themselves higher, and y» 
good reason, than the most wealthy of ss 
English farmers. : 

In consequence of this independence. sy) 
part ownership, as it were, of their farm 
ee 
one great proportion of farm-servants are paid jn kiss 
and their wages rise and fall according to grain chjer 


ice of con, 
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Mr. AnpRew Howpey. 

‘Is that (improvement in the state of the tenantr 
in consequence of the fine seasons ?—Mainly, | appr. 
hend, and also in consequence of tho conversion of money 
rent into corn-rent. 

“You consider that to be a great advantage to t» 
farmer ?—The greatest of any. I am the only rema 
ing farmer in the parish where I was brought up; «. 
cept myself, there is not a farmer, nor the son oft 
farmer, remaining within the parish, but myself 

‘‘What is the reason of their having all gone away’ 
The money rents which were exacted of them. They al 
conceived they were to have 80s. a quarter, and ther 
calculations were made upon that; it soon appeared 
that that could not be realized, and they were note 
verted into corn-rents, and ruin has been the coos 
quence.” 

Mr. Joun Bropte. 

“Then the low prices have not, of late years, stoppe! 
the improvements in East Lothian ?—With some farm 
ers it has done so, because they were not abe to keep\aar 
farms at a money-rent; and if the proprietors in gene 
ral, had not converted their rents into wheat, er 
would have been a great many more failures. T™ 
conversion of money-rents into wheat, was the sarwg ¢ 
the tenantry.” 


LawReENce OxipHant, Esg., M. P. 


“Ts the land in Perthshire principally let on leas’ 
Almost entirely on leases of 19 years. 

“Upon a corn-rent or money-rent ?7—It is now 
ing fast into a corn-rent, and in my opinion cug™ &* 
entirely a corn-rent. My opinion is, we are fast ® 
ing ourselves together right, and if we are only * 
alone we shall in a short time, have no compas 
as it is, we have not many. If the landlords we 
only look after their own interest, and attend to tet 
own business, and take their rent in a corn-rent, a 
pay their jointures and annuities also by & com rest 
I have no hesitation in saying, there woul we 
complaint in the course of the next twenty yee" 

I need not further multiply instances of the beet 
the Scotch farmers, that they have been “sane . 
they term it, by corn-rents, but, once more, refer to Us 


“Compendium of Evidence,” &c. 
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nen of superior rank, eran and capi- 
s}, engage in the business of rming, than 
~ the case in England, or indeed, than ever 
vill be the case in England, under existing 
circumstances. ' : 

The foundation of all improvement in the 
Scotch farming, is the system of thorough 
draining ;¢ and 80 essential is this consi- 
dered, that most of the land is deemed un- 
worthy of being farmed at all, until it has 
undergone this operation. ace Ye 

Thorough draining, or furrow draining, is 
, series of drains, of tiles, or broken stones, 
made at regular distances, from 15 to 30) 
fet, or more, apart, according to the nature 
of the soil, over the whole field. This may 
te called the new system of draining, as 
spposed to the old one of cutting a few deep 
drains where springs actually show them- 
selyes, and which mode of draining is now, 
| believe, entirely abandoned by the best 
f&rmers. For minute directions on this, and 
other branches of the subject, I refer to the 
hook of Professor Low, on Scotch Husband- 
ry, which is considered the best authority. 
| will merely remark, that it is advisable, 
in every case, to lay the drains tn the old 
furrows, not across them; and the drains 
themselves, should be 16 to 18 inches deep. 
When made with stones, the top of the 
drain may be brought nearer the surface 
than is safe with tiles, and also, when the 
land is for permanent grass, than when in- 
tended for arable; but I believe the tops, 
even of stone drains, on grass lands, should 
be at least twelve inches below the surface 
of the ground, and that tile drains, in arable 
land, should not approach the surface nearer 
than 18 or 20 inches. 

The sums spending, at present, in Scot- 
land, upon thorough draining, are immense. 
It will be seen, in the following notes of the 
farms [| visited, that one farmer had laid out 
1.5001. in thorough draining alone, during 
the first two years of his lease.t 

I will now put down a few extracts from 
iii ac a i 


* What good reason can be given, why gentlemen of 
mall landed property, do not cultivate their own es- 
tates? They would not only be more useful members 
of the community, but happier, probably, themselves. 
lnstead of applying their own capital, talent, and in- 
Castry, to the cultivation of their estate, they almost 
*niversally let it, and, very probably, to one without 
ether education, or capital; the consequences to them- 
wives and to the land, are what might be expected. 
way ‘annot a gentleman of £5,000, or of £50,000 capi- 
“i, succeed as a farmer, as well as a manufacturer? 


t Or “furrow-draining ,” as it is generally called. 





my notes of the farms I visited, and shall 
call them by different numbers, that the 
farms may not be recognised : 

No. 1. Meadow land in small holdings, 
where the common sewers of the town dis- 
charge, one or two miles from Edinburgh, 
the grass constantly cut and taken into 
town, for cows and horses: rent 15l. per 
acre. 

No. 2. At two miles from town, with 
ample supply of town manure—potatoes and 
turnips carried daily into Edinburgh for sale: 
rent 7l. per acre. 

No. 3. Farm 340 acres: old lease of 19 
years, lately expired: old rent 1,700, or 
ol. peracre. ‘The farmer took off 18,0002. 
to 20,0001., and has just bought a handsome 
estate in the neighbourhood, which he is im- 
proving. This farm is re-let, on a new 
lease, for 19 years, at a rent of 2,000., or 61. 
per acre. 

No. 4. Two hundred and fifty acres, at 
three miles from Edinburgh: rent 1,0002. to 
1,200/.—Thrashing machine, with dressers 
and finishers, on most approved principle, 
made by Carlow, of Lenny Port, Costor- 
phine, Edinburgh, cost 851, exclusive of 
geering. Steam-engine, six horses’ power, 
complete, for 120/., of Edinburgh manufac- 
ture. Last year, the crop of wheat on this 
farm reached six quarters to the acre, and 
the whole was i at 80s.) per quarter. 
Contracts with blacksmith at 32. per annum, 
for each pair of horses, including shoeing, 
geer, plough and cart repairs, but no re- 
newal. 

No. 5. and 6. In one hand, or at least 
under one management.—Last year and this 
together, has spent 1,800/. in draining alone: 
this done with broken stones, which seems 
generally preferred, is not only cheaper, but 
more durable, than tiles. When tiles are 
used, alwa}s put flats or pans, for them to 
rest on. Draining here varies from 18 to 
60 feet between drains. 


For seeding down, 1 bushel of rye grass, 


8 lb. red clover, | 
4 “ white do. per acre. 


4 “ yellow do. or trefoil, | 


If intended to lie down three years, or, 
indeed, two, reverse the quantities of red 
and white clover.—Lets his grass to a dai- 
ryman, and contracts with him for sale of 
his turnips. 

No. 7. Five hundred acres: rent 1,7501., 
seven miles from Edinburgh.—Too far from 
town to benefit, like the other farms, and a 
stiffer quality of land; grows less potatoes 
and turnips, but very fine beans, and obliged 
to keep stock.—General stock for fatting, 


§ Sold for seed, being remarkably fine quality. 
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three-year old, Angus breed, but some cross) | The best approximation I could eq 
of the Caithness cow and Short-horn bull, to the division of the gross proceeds “se 
quite fat at two years old. Best manure, farm, gives— -" 
half rape, half dung; only good when used| 
with dung; buys whole cargoes of rape.|| Expenses, . 
The gentleman who farms this, and his two|| Profit and Interest, ....,..... 
aratineen, pay together 4,500J. rent. 

No. 8. Three hundred acres: 20 miles' 
from Edinburgh.—Much draining going on.|| [ have thus endeavoured to give. in 


The first crops of turnips this farm had ever! somewhat unconnected way, the recy): ; 
borne, being stiff land, they looked promising. | my observations on the Lothian tart 


Price of large tiles, 50s. per 1 ,000, 14 inches long. where high rents, high profits, and a well . 
Ditto smal. re “ paid and contented peasantry, T are all seen 
Manure Ope 10 cwt. } nor acre. combined in a pleasing unicn. 
a eee | There is as wide a difference between the 
Fattens 40 oxen. The three-year-old High- } system existing there, and in these - of 
land oxen fatten in four months. England, as between that pursued i | 
No 9. T hree ‘hundred to three hundred) ‘small detached spinning-mills of tl ist years 
and fifty acres: 25 miles from Edinburgh:|ago, and what is now practised in the 
rent about 1,2001.—Farmer absent; and |jrate factories! 
being the last year of the lease, the greeve' ! It is an interesting question, but one | am 
was not communicative, thinking we were! ‘not going to enter upon, how this improved 
looking at the farm for ourselves. Seventy|system of cultivation can be introduced iy: 
acres in wheat, about 54 quarters to the! ‘England, particularly into our own and thy 
acre, and exactly equal over every inch of!) neighbouring counties? Where are th: 
the field. The farm nearly without a fence,||landlords ready to grant a 19 years’ lease 
and almost every yard in the highest state! Where, the farmers of sufficie nt intelli. 
of cultivation. Procures a good deal of ma-|gence and capital to manage successti 
nure from sea-weed, being not far from the)|}500 acres, and willing and able to lay wt 
shore. HI, OOOL. to 1,8002. in draining alone, during 
No. 10. A farm, or we should call it an) the first two years of their lease! Where, 
estate, of 600 acres, lately purchased for) the ploughmen, educated enough to convert 
70,0001., without a single attraction of any||into bailiffs, on such farms, for an extra shil 
kind, but to a farmer. The proprietor has| \ling a week! 
just laid out about 5,000. in a new steading, | I am inclined to think the more general) 
or farm buildings, compact and complete,||diffused and more practical education of 
containing stalls for 25 horses, eight-horse'| 
steam engine, and every possible “conveni-|| First vear 45 acres Potatoes. 
ence for carrying on so large a concern. It}| Second year J wneat. 
contains numerous pens for stock- feeders,|| Third year ies ae Tarnipe. 
the farm to supply them with turnips for|| (20 —— Oats after the gras 
winter, and grass for summer; but it is not! (25 —— Barley after turnips 
intended, | was given to understand, to med- 
die with stock themselves, without necessity, | 
followi ing out the ple an of atte nding only to In the East Lothian, the following is a common ®! 
one brane h of business. || year course, at ten to twenty miles distance from bs 
The general course of cropping in the!|inburgh: 
Lothians, seems to be—wheat, after summer)! Pirst year Turnips. Fourth year ‘Oats 
fallow, or not; turnips, or potatoes; barley;|| Second year Barley. Fifth year a ; 
seeds, down for one, two, or three years, as|| Tt year Grass. a ca 
circumstances vary; oats, W hen further'|| | + The general style of living amongst the peasan 
from town manure, and land stiffer, a crop is somewhat lower than in England, and a large 
of beans and peas is taken. In East Lo-! portion of their diet being very economical, »8@ 
thian we saw comparatively few potatoes, || ‘oatmeal porridge, the same wages go further, and leatt 
whilst in W fest Lothian it appears to be the|)* larger surplus for other expenditure, than S 7 
grand crop.* | Less money goes in fine flour, tea, and sugar, 40° = 
| at the beer-shop, than with us. Neither here, ® 
‘there, do the common labourers get much animal foo 
* The following may be taken as a good sample of) In every part of Scotland, from the inte Hligent Lotmas 
the four years course of husbandry, in the West Lo-| greeve, to the bareheaded, barefooted Celtic git! oe 
thian, on a farm of 180 acres, between three and five||mountain side, we found pleasing and convincaat 
miles distance from Edinburgh: | proofs of the effects and universality of educatio® 


Fourth year 
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scotch, has been at the bottom of the im-||steam up, perhaps, three times in the week. 
: ved state of things. Education has quick-|//The plan of steaming light corn, potatoes, 






ened the intellect, and given the knowledge turnips, and chaff, is a great saving, and if | | 
which has enabled them to apply their capi-|the engine was of little power, and the . 
ts! with success, and to extract from the)|boiler so constructed as to be easily brought ; 
land-owner the long lease, which enables to boil, the fire used exclusively for this pur- 


them to invest their capital with safety, as) pose, might be saved. i have written for 
well as success. : \|the quantity of coal required to thrash out, 
{ may, in concluding, mention a sugges-||say 100 quarters of grain, and will write 
tion repeatedly made to me, that, instead of} you again on this point. Your objection, in . 
sending for Scotch bailiffs, who have many point of taste, to an engine chimney, will, | 
jifficulties and prejudices to contend with by and bye, perhaps, diminish, especially it 
mongst strangers, the English land-owner||the great aristocrats continue to disfigure 
should send intelligent young men to Scot-)our finest hills by such horrid monuments, 
land, to spend a year or two upon the farms) as they have, of late years, been erecting (Og 
there, and who would, on their return, be |their relatives. 
better received than a stranger, and have oe eee ee ee ae ee 
ereater facilities for introducing another) As to the comparative value of the gross 


system. Rosert Hype Gree. |'produce of grass lands, and Lothian cultiva- 

; ‘tion, [ would suppose you to be about right, 

APPENDIX. in estimating the latter at threefold the 

Thurso, August 23rd, 1842. || former, on good land, such as we saw, fit 

My Dear Sir, ‘for wheat; and surely this ought to induce 

** * * * * * * *& =* =*& =*& =* | Government to reduce the butter and cheese 
Tue steam engine, I would presume, is of duties. Yours, 


D. W. 


most advantage near towns, because the 
horses can at all times be employed leading | 
manure; but even where the whole manure|| Reywrepy ror HoLLow-HoRN.—A corres« 
is made upon the farm, I would still have an||pondent of the Prairie Farmer says: “ For 
engine, on 200 to 300 acres arable, unless,|/about thirty years, my father kept a dairy of 
indeed, the cost for fuel be very great. Take|\99 to 40 cows, in the city of New York. 
your case, and suppose that your ploughing, || Por the hollow-horn, we always used one to 
&e., was rather behind, and that a fid came! two table-spoonfuls of spirits of turpentine, 
—that is, fine weather for field work; but) poured into the hollow on top of the head, 
just then you had to take off your strength |hetween the horns; and cutting off enough 
to thrash for the sake of straw for the cattle, of the end of the tail to bleed, which may 
see how much you would lose by this. An) be done by turning the long hair upwards, 
engine may be looked upon as a stud of\ and cutting off a quarter of an inch or less. 
horses which eat nothing, unless when at)| have known some persons to split the tail, 


work. Again, even suppose your horses) put in salt, and bind it up. All the good 
should be idle for a day or two, occasionally,! effected is by bleeding—therefore the less 
rae is - seen maaan they re-||ound the better. " 
iresh, and the work can be all taken out of | « i at nian ll : 
them when the time comes for it. Gene-| : SEs ae ae ee = bore the 
a ee - ‘horns until he had first tried the spirits of 
rally speaking, the engine is at work, per-' turpentine and bleeding. If this failed, he 
ae wens a > ae ee bored the horns on the under side only— 
besides theneh eo — ~ never on the top, except when the holes on 
laa tale eee g- — 8 ° 1 eo"|ithe under side could not be kept from closing 
'g, you saw attached at Mr. B.’s farm, where up with matter. I have heard him say, he 
wi oe and whiskey. stan lost but one cow with the hollow-horn, 
anne nee rae the! whilst his neighbours who were engaged in 
ting straw éreshine pi eee - Ve one ithe same business, lost inany. His rule was, 
slicing te si ahead ttle (ee my practice has been, when a cow was 
and, Serine, toaninn ie 7 ict i 9 2 observed with a sunken eye and a dry nose, 
would saan ety, grinastone, _ i _-which are the sure signs of the hollow- 
€ labour and pay, to have the) horn,—to put on turpentine and bleed at the 


nei i . . 7? 
. tail, and have had unvaried success. 
On this subject I must content myself with la-|| : 


menting the loss of national wealth and happiness, . : 
‘rom the imperfect education of all classes in England, Ways the richest in cream—hence the ne- 
both high and low, cessity of a careful and confidential milker. 
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‘ his character. We think our readers will be inte- 
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Ol ECE. 
Ruffin’s Agricultural Address. the history of agriculture, there 
Arren returning from the Agricultural survey of||MOFe general and more obvious, than the 
South Carolina, to which duty he had been appointed extreme slowness and difficulty With Whicd 
by the Governor of that State, a Farmer's dinner was all great | improvements have been : 
given near the close of last year to Epmuxp Rorrty, duced. Very different have been the 
at Garveville. Va., by his friends and neighbours of ||! your Case. Within ten years aft 
Prince George county, in testimony of the high value first successful experiment made 
they placed upon his agricultural labours. As editor ||county, or the first annunciation of corres: 
of the Farmer's Register, and author of the Essay on views of the action of calcareous manures 
Caleareous Manures, no writer, we apprehend, has||there was scarely a landholder, haying aad 
done so much for the improvement of Virginia; and||and knowing it, who had not commenced t 
it is not surprising that his old neighbours, who felt|| use, to greater or less extent. There onl 
their condition improved by his efforts, should be dis-|| no exceptions, as might have been expectas 
—because of the poverty of some, or the ol) 

age or infirmities of others. Four of ogy 
county men, known to all who hear : 
who were among the most zealous and es. 
ergetic marlers for their circumstances 
commenced their operations when severg!\; 
at ages from 58 to 75 years, ' 
At:this time, 1 presume there are fey 
if any persons who commenced marlin 
as far back as ten years ago, and prosecuted 
the work steadily afterwards, whose farms 
are not now doubled, if not tripled, in pro 
ductive value, from this one source of jn. 
crease alone. Nor is this early and unusy. 
ally rapid progress which you have made in 
this mode of improvement, owing merely, as 
some might infer, to the superior profit which 
it promises in advance of its actual trial 
For though truly it presents that claim fir 
preference, and though that claim has been 
made known by publications, to, at least, al! 
the reading and most intelligent agricultu 
rists of the United States, still, no where 
else have the practical operations compared 
with yours, and those of lower Virgina 
generally. In western New York, where 
agriculture in general, is better conducted 
than with us, the many valuable beds of 
marl remain untouched. Rich shell-marl, 
of fresh-water, is found in New Jersey, Ver- 
mont, and probably in most or all other of 
the Northern States, and not one trial bes 
been made of them, or if made, has yet 
been published. Not the least interest a 
the subject seems to have been excited 
there. Indeed, not long ago, the editor o! 
an Agricultural paper—the Massachusetts 
Ploughman—and he a practical farmer, pr 
claimed his doubts of the utility or profit of 
lime as a manure; and Dr. Dana, a dist 
guished and popular writer on agricultur 
chemistry, in his “ Muck Manual,” tress 
with denial and contempt the doctrine & 
the general deficiency of lime in soils, and 
the necessity for a greater supply. Jncees 
he maintains that every soil, even the pe 
est and most destitute in Massachusetts, 
already an abundant natural supply of le 
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posed to tender him some token of their appreciation 


sted in the following extracts from an Address de- 
livered by him on the occasion. We are indebted for _ 


them to the Charleston Mercury.—Ebp., 


I see around me here nearly all of those 
now living, who were both my neighbours 
and friends from twenty to twenty-five years 
ago, and who, afterwards, with different de- 

ees of preliminary distrust and delay, fol- 
owed my example and instructions in the 
application of calcareous manures. The far 
greater number, however, of my former com- 
panions and seniors, and among them all the 
most distinguished and successful of my 
earliest disciples, have been removed by 
death. But every one, of both the living 
and the dead, has sons or successors, who 
have since prosecuted and extended the good 
work of fertilization, and all of whom, with 
many others who are no less interested, I 
now see assembled here to welcome and to 
honour me, and to unite in testifying their 
high appreciation of the benefits they have 
derived from a single source, and which 
benefits they ascribe to my agency. 

I will not, my friends, affect to depreciate 
below your own high estimate—high, at 
least, as some might suppose,—the measure 
of pecuniary profit which you have derived 
from marling or liming your lands. Perhaps 
my consideration of the value of all perma- 
nent improvements of capital, might even 
raise the estimate much higher than you 
have done. And, on this head, I am the 
more free to utter my opinions, because the 
results are mostly your own work; and the 
credit is due to your own good judgment, 
your readiness to throw aside old prejudices, 

and to receive new truths, and to your in- 
dustry and perseverance in putting your 
new lights into execution. There is always 
in the world enough of good advice and 
valuable instruction, to be had for every 
man’s use—and the offering such is a merit 
much Jess rare than that of following and 
profiting by it. And the latter, in regard to 
agriculture, is no small merit. For in all 


Agricultural Address. 


Thus, even at this late day, your emotes is 
ar from having the general support eit ner 
of the practical farmers, or the scientific 
yriters and agriculturists of the North. 
Then as to practice, and in regions more 
like your own, and nearer home; in North 
Carolina, where the marl beds are rich and 
extensive, but little use has been made of 
them; and none at all in Georgia, where 
they have been much more bounteously be- 
stowed. In South Carolina also, very little 
of thought and less labour had been given 
to this source of wealth before the present 
vear. But, it is just and proper to add, that 
however late in beginning, most of the in- 
telligent planters of South Carolina are now 
well awakened to the value of this improve- 
ment, and many have already commenced 
marling, and some of them are making un- 
exampled progress, The planters of that 
State will not long be behind any in Vir- 
ginia in the extent, at least, of their marling 
and liming operations. 

The few among this company who are as 
old residents of Prince George county as 
myself, can as well remember our agricul- 
tural and social condition, before there ex- 
isted either practice, knowledge, or even 
hope of profitable or abiding improvement 
of our land, or our agricultural condition, 
whether from marling or liming, or from 
anyother source. And the former condition 
of things, and the strong contrast to the 
present, can hardly be realized by those 
who were then children, or unborn. T'wen- 
ty-five years ago, there was scarcely a pro- 
prietor in my neighbourhood, and deriving 
his income from his cultivation, who did not 
desire to sell his land; and who was not 
prevented only by the impossibility of find- 
ing a purchaser, unless at half of the then 
very low estimated values and prices of 
lands. All wished to sell—none to buy. If 
a stranger had been inclined to settle among 
usyhe might have chosen almost any farm 
in the county, and would scarcely have 
failed to find the owner glad to sell, and at 
alow price. And if so strange a fancy had 
possessed one or more persons, as to wish to 
buy twenty contiguous farms, and the wish 
and intention had been advertised, so far 
from the market price being raised by so 
sudden and large a demand, the previous 
prices asked, would probably have been 
even reduced, by the eager competition of 

se desiring to be among the lucky sellers 
and fearing to miss so rare a chance; and 
all of whom, so soon as thus released from 
their previous tie and encumbrance, would 
Have gone their way, rejoicing, to aid in fill- 
ing up the great Western wilderness. 

‘ow mark the contrast since presented. 
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In all of this my old neighbourhood, and, so 
far as I know, throughout the whole county, 
not one individual, after beginning to mar], 
has emigrated, or desired to emigrate. Yet 
within the same space of time, the rage for 
emigration has passed over other parts of 
Virginia like a pestilence, leaving marks of 
desolation which will scarcely be effaced by 
twenty years of subsequent industry and 
prosperity. The prices of lands here have 
greatly increased, though less than *their 
true value. But I know not how to estimate 
the rate of increase, because sales are now 
even more rare than formerly, though for 
the opposite reason. Then it was that no- 
body would buy. Now nobody will sell. 
This I have cause to know to my sorrow, so 
far as persona] feeling and interest are con- 
cerned. For I have been anxious for some 
years to buy some farm in my old neigh- 
bourhood, and near to the homes of my older 
and settled children, and to pass the remain- 
der of my declining years near where I was 
born, and have lived and laboured longest. 
And my anxious effort to buy has been in 
vain; no proprietor being willing to sell any 
farm worth the buying as a residence. And 


in consequence of this disappointment, and 
despair of doing better, I have recently 
bought a farm so remote, that, with all its 
great advantages, I shall go to it with the 
reluctant feelings of an exile. 


But estimates of increased production, and 
increased values and prices of your marled 
land, even though the one or the other ma 
be tripled or quadrupled, do not indicate all, 
or the most important benefits you have de- 
rived from marling. There has been pro- 
duced a still more valuable improvement in 
the people themselves—in industry, general 
habits, demand for and acquirement of edu- 
cation, and in all the results which are sure 
to proceed from these causes. Up to the 
time so often referred to, twenty-five years 
ago, and still later, the former large estates 
of this county, in every successive genera- 
tion, had been more and more reduced in 
size, as well as all lands in their rate of 
production. Almost every man was grow- 
Ing poorer, or the prospects of his family 
becoming worse. The grade of society had 
been, and still continued to be, decidedly on 
the decline. And the proprietors having no 
hcpe of the improvement of their lands, or 
of being remunerated for ever so great in- 
dustry and devotion to their business, thought 
it as well to bestow very little. Accordingly, 
like the inhabitants of a city ravaged by the 
plague, and from the like motives, they 
thought more of present enjovment, than of 
providing for future wants; and there pre- 
vailed generally, habits of idleness and im- 
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providence, of pleasure-seeking, and of ne-||dozen yielding over 43 bushels, make » 
glect of business, with all their necessary||yield 55 bushels per acre. From the the 
consequences. Now all has been changed./|and moisture of the weather, the threshine 

was unfavourable to the yield, while nae 
same time the grain did not clean wel). 
2 : this increased the bulk, and lessened th, 
To tHe Commirree on Crops,— weight per bushel, but making al] »,.... 


GentLemen,—As usual, I make my an- allowance under the circumstances 
nual statement as a candidate for the So-||yield cannot be less than 50 bushe t 
ciety’s premiums for crops of the growth of) acre. The quality cannot be surpassed ; 
1840 flour, as certified by Mr. Hinkle, the mitje 
Carrots.—About half an acre, sowed by||who weighed part of the wheat, and fo, 
hand on the 22nd and 23rd of May, in drills it to weigh 61 Ibs. to the bushel. It jc n» 
18 inches apart. Soil light, imtermixed/all threshed yet, but every threshing -_ ; 
with mica—barn-yard manure, well rotted,|since September, proved the correctness of 
applied broadcast. Gathered between the |the estimate then taken. ‘ 
3rd and 10th of November. The yield! Corn.—About eight acres, planted be. 
rating 687 bushels to the acre. tween the 23rd and 25th of May, in a fielg 
Sugar Parsneps.—Over one-fourth of an||which had but lately come into my posses. 
acre, sowed about the same time, and ma-||sion: the land no doubt had been ploughed 
nured in same manner as the carruts—the|}some hundred times, and yet when | came 
carrots raised for horse feed, the parsneps'|to disturb it, there was not, on an average. 
for cattle; both crops were thinned out to|/three inches deep of soil on it. The plough. 
stand about four inches apart; when fully||ing, or rather quarrying, proved a trouble. 
grown, they seemed to touch each other,||some job—pending the operation, lookers on 
presenting a continuous line of carrot or} would try to look serious, if they inquired 
parsnep, as though they had been wedged) whether I expected that kind of work would 
in. The parsnep when gathered, yielded||pay, and I tried not to smile when I tol 
at the rate of 863 bushels to the acre. them my predecessors, like themselves per. 
Sugar Beet.—Over one acre, sowed by |haps, concluded it would not pay, but that | 
hand on the 8th and 9th of June, in drills||entertained a very different opinion, for | 
two feet four inches apart. Soil same as |expected the stone taken out, and the extra 
carrot and parsnep patch. A portion of the crop of the present year, would more than 
manure consisted of yard scrapings, the re-||remunerate for all the trouble, to say nothing 
mainder was made up of liquid manure, ap-|\of the easy working and abundant crops t 
plied simply and economically by horse and) follow in future—and now my estimate holds 
dray, with a large hogshead and hose at-| good, for the 40 to 50 bushels of corn to the 
tached. Gathered from the 30th of October jacre extra, will more than pay for the extra 
to the 2nd of November. Yielded 1078) labour, to say nothing of the value of the 
bushels, of 60 lbs. to the bushel—equal to |stone. Let them smile now at my success, 
284 tons of clean, well topped roots to the/or rather let them profit by my example, and 
acre. It was the best crop as to quality, I/then I shall feel doubly paid. 
ever saw. || The corn was planted in drills, at the dis 
Wheat.—Four acres, sowed on the 5th of tance of ten to twelve inches to a plant— 
October, 1842, on the same land from which the drills or rows three feet apart, precisely. 
the crop of potatoes was taken that year,||This was bold work, and was held to be in 
which yielded over 440 bushels to the acre, prudent, by almost every person who saW It 
and for which I received the premium.|Late planting and a bad season contributed 
There was no additional manure put on for||to discourage—so backward was it, that 00 
the wheat. Sowed two bushels, with three||the 15th of June, the plants were so weak 
bushels of orchard grass seed to the acre.||that neither plough nor harrow could be 
The wheat was called “Italian wheat,” fur-|jused; and as I must needs do something 
nished by my esteemed friend Captain John/it before mowing,—my early grass being 
Steele, of Lancaster county. Owing to the |then ready to cut,—I turned in the hands te 
severe drought, it did not come up till after) give it a slight touch of hand-hoeing, and it 
the rain of the 17th. On reaping, two acres) was not until the 5th of July, fit to be work 
were accurately laid off, which produced||by horse-power. As the season advances 
210 dozens, equal to 105 dozens to the acre.and the weather became hotter, it ¥*® 
Threshed of the same in September, on) cheering to see the rapidity of the growth, 
trial, eight dozens, which yielded 4} bush-||and vigor of the stalks—there was then 
els, and then one dozen separately, taken|/every indication of the largest 
off by one of your committee—these nine||yield ever made, and had it not been 
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Dearness of Labour, &c. 
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ont in September, especially that of the 
4th and 15th, my most sanguine expecta- 
« would assuredly have been realized. 

To ascertain the yield per acre, a piece 
was selected, running 80 yards by 30—the 
corn that grew on this space was carefully 
tept apart, husked by itself in the field, and 

vasured 99 bushels of ears. The 80 yards 
by 30, is less by about a perch, than half an 
scre, consequently the yield was fully 200 
bushels of ears to the acre, measured and 
heaped as is usual when corn is sold in ear, 
equal to 100 bushels of shelled corn to the 
sere—the fodder in proportion, if not greater. 

| should, perhaps, state that: the only ob- 
‘ection I can point out to planting corn in 
aril}, so close, is, its being so liable to injury 
from the severe gales that so frequently visit 
ys in August and September. Ass to the ca- 
sability of ordinary good land bearing such 
a crop, and as to its ripening well, I never 
had a doubt, and had [ had, the result of the 


——_ 


generous supply of suitable manure, the 


great quantity of seed, and the fine condi- 
tion of the land, I did expect to astonish 
you with a yield of some 500 bushels to the 
acre, but this well directed effort was frus- 
trated by the unnatural, excessive spring 
like weather, which set in after the south- 
erly gale and rain storm of the 14th and 
15th of September—the moisture and heat 
of which affected the roots to an incipient 
state of fermentation, preparatory to sprout- 
ing. The vines which but a few days be- 
fore, looked green and healthy, faded in- 
stanter, for the roots below had taken it into 
their heads to dissolve the connexion, and 
make a start fora new crop. This, like most 
crazy schemes, brought its own punishment, 
for they had scarcely begun to nestle in the 
sunshine, when the return of cold weather 
showed them they had missed their reck- 
oning—some had gone too far, and per- 
ished, others got back with an ill grace, 


crop in question, could not but dispel it. 1|/and in poor condition; so that when I came 
am thus particular in order to do away with | to muster them, the best part of the field 
the prejudice against planting corn in drill, | produced but 275 bushels to the acre. Now, 
and to point to the folly of planting in hills| 


four to five feet apart, making but 40 to 50 
bushels only to the acre, when the same 
land and same work, would produce 80 to 
100 bushels to the acre, by drill husbandry. 
The land was limed from 30 to 40 bushels 
to the acre, and had a considerable dressing 
of the deposit of a mill-dam. This stuff was 
very poor of the kind, being mostly sand, 
and will give trouble in the quantity of dock 
and other weeds it will furnish, as in the 
neighbourhood of the dam, the dock in some 
fields stands thicker than did my corn—these 
weeds were left to seed, were washed by the 
mins into the dam, and being of the amphi- 
bious tribe, did not perish. The only ex- 
pense as to manure, was the lime, and the 
throwing out the dirt from the dam and 
carting it, and it was dear enough at that. 
| ascribe my success to the mode of planting 
in drills, in a deep and well pulverized soil, 
thereby furnishing to each plant a comfort- 
able space it might call its own, where it 
could vegetate in peace, without having to 
fight every inch of its way with some two 
or three others, packed together in a hill o 
scarcely the size of a crow’s nest. 
Potatoes—Three and a half acres, Mer- 
cers, planted from the 2nd to the 6th o 
June. This patch had been in with buck- 
wheat the autumn before, which had been 
sown specially to smother out weeds, par- 
teularly the broad plantain. It was well 
manured, seeded by one-third more, I think, 
than | ever saw attempted before,—laid in 
every other furrow, at the distance of not 
more than eight inches apart. From the 


had my potatoes alone behaved in this man- 
ner, it might be easily accounted for by the 
natives, on the score of its being altogether 
an Irish concern. The Murphies thinking 
to help me out with the 500 bushels, kindly 
resolved to do double duty, to raise and be 
raised at the same time.—Well, well! we 
will try our hand again, and I hereby give 
notice, that no one need expect to beat us 
in 1844, unless he can produce over 500 
bushels good, mealy potatoes to the acre. 

In conclusion | beg leave to be under- 
stood, that I consider the time of seeding 
those crops as by far too late, with the ex- 
ception of the wheat, and that was late 
enough. I make the remark, lest any in 
that respect should follow my example. 
The time of seeding was less a matter of 
choice with me, than of necessity. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


James Gowen. 
Mount Airy, Dec. 2°th, 1843. 


From the Cultivator. 


Dearness of Labour--Effects of Plaster 
of Paris or Gypsum--Irrigation. 


Tat land in Europe produces more, acre 
for acre, than in this country, whether under 
the plough or laid down to grass, is not to 
be attributed to the principles of productive- 
ness being there better pene mertect than here, 
but chiefly to the want of capital and the 
dearness of agricultural labour in America, 
Is there any country where proprietors pos- 
sess so little means of improving land in 
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roportion to the land they own, as in ours?! 

any in the Southern States, owners o 
hundreds of acres, have not money enovgh 
to buy a new saddle; resembling in their 
condition, that of a man who may be sup- 
posed to perish with cold in the midst of a 
forest, for want of a spark of fire, or a steel] 
and flint to strike one. Hence the great 
value of labour saving machinery in our 
country; and as necessity has been aptly 
called the mother of invention, no country 
has displayed so much ingenuity as ours, in 
the invention of contrivances to economise 
labour. 

Far from being behind hand in the art of 
agricultural improvement, no people on the 
globe excel us in agricultural knowledge; 
nor has any made greater improvement in 
comparison with the labour at the command 
of the farmer. Every one understands for 
example, the paramount importance of in- 
creasing his pile of manure; but in no one 
thing is the dearness of labour so much felt 
as in the quantity of it which is required to 
collect the materials for manure, and to haul 
out and distribute it after it is made. Herein 
consists the great value of gypsum on lands 
to which it is congenial; for on some, as for 
instance on the Eastern shore of Virginia 
and Maryland, owing perhaps to their allu- 
vion soil or saline atmosphere, or to both, it 
is said to have but little effect; while in 
other parts of both these States, its effect is 
absolutely magical. The very small quan- 
tity required—a bushel to the acre—and the 
quickness with which it is applied, has ar- 
rested the progress of exhaustion in some of 
the counties, which, before it was introduced, 
were on the high road to ruin. In some 
other respects its effects have been remark- 
able. It has been the cause, in Prince 
George’s county for example, of increasing 
the possessions and fortune of landholders, 
and diminishing the aggregate population. 
The rapidity with which large bodies of the 
poorest could be converted into tobacco land, 
yielding 1,000 weight to the acre, the high 

rice of that article, and the improvements 
in the implements and modes of culture, by 
which planters have come to make four or 
five hogsheads “to the hand,” enabled the 
enterprising land proprietor and slave owner, 
to make his land, purchased on time, pa 
for itself. Thus, small proprietors of land, 
owning few or no slaves, were bought out, 
and moved away to the west; large estates 
have been accumulated by individuals, while 
the actual population of that county, perhaps 
the most productive in the State, and within 
striking of Baltimore, with its population of 
100,000 inhabitants, and bordering on the 
cities of the District of Columbia, has di- 
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minished from 20,216 in 1820, 


t : 
1840. 0 19500 i 


The following are among many ¢imj,, 
cases to show the operation of the influenen 
to which I have referred; the facts arp stat 
on indubitable authority. The late seteme 
Robert Bowie, a man of singular enersy ; 
character and of the highest moral wor, 
at the time and under the state of things 
alrcady referred to, purchased two hyndra 
acres of poor “ broom sedge land,” for &} 409 
He put half of it in corn, and probably o». 
thered not more than 10 or 15 bushels tp 
the acre; sowed it down to oats the nett 
spring, and on them sowed clover and plas 
ter of Paris, or gypsum. Plastered the ely 
ver the succeeding spring, and the spring 
following planted in tobacco, and sold from 
it 100,000 weight at $10 per hundred: 
making $10,000 for half of the land, which 
three years before he had purchased, prota. 
bly “on time,” for $1400! Many simile 
instances might be given of' the effects of 
plaster of Paris, in producing all the rp. 
sults I have stated, but I am wandering 
from my subject. 

Much and effectively as our ingenuity 
has been taxed in the invention of every 
expedient to save labour, it seems to me 
that there is one means of augmenting our 
crops of grass in a manner as wonderful or 
at least as great as the effect of plaster of 
Paris on cultivated crops—which is much 
practised in some parts of Europe, but 
strangely neglected in a country, where of 
all others, circumstances invite the use of 
it—I mean irrigation. I. 8. 8. 

Washington, Jan. Ist, 1844. 


Ctr 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Tobacco around Peach Trees. 


To THE Eprror,—lI have read with inte 
rest in different numbers of the Cabinet, 
articles respecting the depredations of the 
insect Algeria Exitiosa, upon the peach 
tree; and have seen various remedies pr 
posed. I too, am induced to offer one, 
simple, as I believe it is effectual, viz.: 8 
application of tobacco in the following ma 
ner. In the latter part of spring or eary 
part of summer, scrape the earth {rm 
around the body of the tree, to the depth ot 
one to three inches, being particularly care 
ful not to injure the crown of the roots; ™ 
the cup thus formed with trash tobacco from 
the shops, and envelope the boll of the tree 
to the height of three or four inches, wit 
the stems or leaves. I do not offer this s# 
means to renovate a diseased tree, but a 
preventive, the efficiency of which has bees 
tested for nineteen years, by Samuel Woe 
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No. 9. Van Mons.—The Isabella Grape. 275 


of the most approved nurserymen and |or destroyed. Unfortunately, his new nur- 

nsive fruit growers, in this section of |sery was established on lands belonging to 
ox try; and also by other practical farmers) the town, and the authorities were the first 
= unfailing success. The efficacy of the |to abandon them to pillage. They were 
7] weed when applied in this manner, ap-|mostly destroyed by the army during the 
. to result from its universal nauseous-||siege of Anvers, in 1831; and when, spite 
a The place which the insect selects|| of these misfortunes, he had hired two 
rs Jepositing its eggs, is the junction of the) pieces of ground and re-planted them, the 
boll of the tree with the surface of the) engineers of Louvain decided that the 
eround, and finding there a substance which grounds of N an Mons were of all others 
4 iathsome to it, it chooses rather to wing)|the most suitable spot for a gas manufactory, 
ts way to the orchard of a less provident) and they were so used in 1634. 
neighbour, than consign its eggs, and conse-|| Among the learned, Van Mons is known 
quently to trust the reproduction of its spe-)|by his valuable papers and publications on 
cies to a tree so fortified against its attacks.) scientific subjects, principally on agriculture 
| am aware that some may be prejudiced .and horticulture, and kindred topics, while 
gainst this remedy on accout of its simpli-| to the world generally, his name is identified 
city; but it may be well to remember, that with some of the finest fruits, particularly 
simple inventions, and simple remedies, are|| pears, yet known, produced by him in the 
often the most valuable, and are besides, | course of his horticultural experiments, 
not always those that are the soonest dis-||The finest collection of pears in the United 
covered. Be not discouraged then, but give States, that of Mr. Manning of Salem, was 
it a fair trial, and if you are not richly re-| mostly derived from trees sent out by Van 
warded with an abundant supply of one of|| Mons, or ordered from him. The theory of 
the most delicious gifts of Pomona, then I|\the propagation of fruits, known as the theo- 


am a much deceived ry of Van Mons, ingenious and satisfactory 
Buckeye Farmer. j|j|as it is in most respects, we cannot here 
Smithfield, Ohio, 2nd mo. 27th, 1844. touch upon. We can only add, that the 





history of Van Mons offers another proof of 
what the man can accomplish, who forms 
Dr. Van Mons was an entirely self-edu-||the determination, and perseveres in his 
cated man; the vast acquisitions he had) efforts to be useful.—Cultivator. 
made in most branches of knowledge, were’ $$$ 
the result of patient perseverance under se-| The Isabella Grape. 
rious disadvantages. His extensive know-) Extract from J. 8. Skinner's Address to the Colum- 
ledge of chemistry and languages, was the) pian Horticultural Society. 
most of it gained while acting as a humble, ats, tale 
apothecary ; and his taste for fruits and farm-|| 1 SHALL content myself with g ving you 
ing was the result of his botanical researches,||the history of a single Isabella vine, now 
and his observations of the state of agricul-||im my mind’s eye, and with which I have a 
turearound him. In 1817, he was appointed || personal acquaintance and some very agree- 
to the chair of chemistry and agriculture in| able recollections. It was planted and reared 
the University of Louvain. Several yearsby Dr. Gideon B. Smith, of Baltimore, a 
before, he had commenced his great nurse-|/Naturalist well and favourably known to the 
ries in the vicinity of Brussels, and at this||Country, and to me as an earnest seeker after 
time had in them some 80,000 trees, a large||#ll useful knowledge for its own sake, and 
portion of them seedling pears. His appoint- for the good it may enable him to do 8SO- 
ment did not interfere with his care of his| ciety; and one, moreover, whose statement 
bursery, nor interrupt his experiments in the | of facts may be relied on as we rely on the 
production of new varieties of fruits; but in | evidence of things seen. This remarkable 
1819, the city of Brussels conceived the idea’ vine, not now for the first time referred to, 
that the ground occupied by Van Mons’ nur-| Nd likely to become as noted as the famous 
series was wanted for new streets and, one at Hampton Court, which produced on 
squares, and he was notified that he must one branch upwards of 2,000 bunches, was 
remove them in two months, or the whole||planted in 1837, then a layer of a year’s 
would be cut up and burned. With the| growth. The history and statistics of it 
most persevering activity, he could save||Will show how easy it is for any man to 
only about one-twentieth part of the whole.| have for himself and family in a very short 
* remainder was either sold, given away, time a great abundance, in its season, of one 
—____ of the most delicious, if not the most healthy 
* Our correspondent will allow this, we apprehend, | in all the catalogue of fruits. The soil in 
to be a matter of opinion.—Ep. || which it was planted was a stiff mould, to 


Van Mons. 
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eee 
which was added a wheel-barrow full of||growth, every morning or every oy, 
wood-yard manure and old lime mortar.||take a walk in your garden. } 


The old stem was cut off within two eyes 
of the ground. The plant itself cost twenty- 
five cents. The labour of planting he two 





occupied half an hour. As soon as the two 
eyes had grown a few inches, one of them, 
the smallest and weakest of course, was| 
rubbed off. ‘The other was trained perpen-) 
dicularly; for it was designed to reach and| 
a8 horizontally along the upper part of a 
loa that fronted to the east. It was 
trained accordingly, and the first year it 
reached to the top of the balcony, about six- 
teen feet. The second year, two buds were | 
allowed to grow from the top of the perpen-| 
dicular stem, and these were trained hori-| 
zontally along a strong wire attached to the 
posts. During the season all lateral buds 
were rubbed off, both from the upright stem 
and the branches, allowing no wood to be 
made except the main shoots. In the spring 
of the third year, every bud along the hori- 
zontal vine was allowed to grow and set 
fruit; but as soon as the bud was well set, | 
the end of each branch was nipped off to} 
stop its growth, and thus all the power of| 
the plant was forced into the fruit. The re- 
sult of this first season of bearing was three 
hundred and fifteen bunches of most delici- 
ous grapes. ‘The second year of bearing 
nearly doubled the first, and the third nearly 
doubled the second. It is now loaded with 
fruit for the fifth time. Thus a couple of 
hours’ Jabour—and that is the most that this 
vine has required during the whole of its 
existence—has secured as much of this ex- 
cellent fruit as the whole family can con- 
sume, besides many a basket to neighbours, 
and many a rich treat to visiters. Shame 
on every farmer, nay on every man, who 
enjoys in his own right the smallest space 
of ground, and is yet destitute of this most 
wholesome and agreeable fruit for his family! 
The ground that this vine occupies on the 
premises, is not more than one foot square ; 
so that no one need excuse himself from 
enjoying this luxury with the plea that he 
has no room for a grape vine. It serves 
also as a most excellent shade, curtaining 





not sufficient that you purchase a vine. It 
is necessary that it should be planted! Nei- 
ther is itsufficient that you seit a vine; it 
must be planted properly, and cared for after 
it is planted. Of what use is it even to 
plant a vine well, if it be allowed to run 
wild with its branches and to be smothered 
with weeds? After the vine is once planted 
all further care and trouble are very trifling. 
You will of course, during the season of its 


The Isabella Grape. 


| while you are making your morning oh.. 


the whole eastern front of the balcony. 
But I must descend to particulars. It is 






Vot. Vin 


' Nite 
; You will a 
course look at it, because you take pleas, : 
in observing the progress of your aie ns 
You see a bud just starting in a place when 
you do not want a branch to grow: y 
it off, and that is the end of it, Y, <_ 
this branch to have grown as long . ol 
want it, and you nip off its end with von 
finger nail. You see a caterpillar on ope .- 
the leaves, and of course it is immediars:. 


placed under your foot. All this jc 4 Md 


User. 


vation, and while you would probably 
doing nothing else; but, trifling as this jj), 
attention appears to be, it is essential to eam, 
plete success in obtaining a fine crop of fryis 
The principles involved appear to be—Ie 
The selection of a good kind of grape; Ond 
To have it well planted; 3rd. To take en 
that neither weeds nor insects injure jt. 
and 4th. To allow no more wood to grog 
than just enough to support and perfect the 
fruit. 

There are very few good kinds of grape 
vines; that is, few that are sure and aby. 
dant bearers, as well as bearers of fry 
good quality. I had much doubted whether 
there was a single foreign grape vive th 
can be called good, according to this defip:. 
tion of the term, adapted to open culture jy 
the ordinary way, unprotected by glass 
otherwise, until I saw on Friday last, ix 
Mrs. Law’s various and splendid collectioa 
of fruits, flowers and shrubbery, at Balt. 
more, a very fine bearing vine, imported ex- 
pressly for her from Madeira. It resembles 
the Catawba, and has every appearance of 
hardiness. The fruit is beautiful to the eye, 
and, with a better exposure, I doubt not wil 
ripen in perfection. There are some dozens 
of kinds of native grapes that are very good, 
but my acquaintance embraces only thos 
that I would cultivate, and I name them m 
the order of preference, viz.: the [sabelis, 
the Catawba, and Bland’s. The first is my 
favourite. It never fails, when propery 
cared for, of producing a full crop of frut 
that is good enough forme. The other two 
are very good; and when those vines ar 
desired should have a place in the garcen 
There are several other kinds that are © 
highly spoken of by those acquainted with 
them, that it would be well to try them " 
you have room for them; but if you bare 
room but for one kind, I most heartily tr 
commend that that one be the Isabella. 





Yeast produces fermentation in con® 
quence of the progressive fermentation whica 
it suffers from the action of air and water. 


—Liebig. 
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of ‘T milk and cream, and of the| 
yearly produce of a Cows | 


| nave already made you acquainted with 
me of those numerous circumstances by 
which the quality 0: milk is affected. These) 
eame circumstances will necessarily more or 
jess affect the quantity of butter also, which 
a given weight or measure of milk can ge 


jetoyield. _ Ls 
Thus in the King William’s town dairy 


‘County Kerry,) the average quantity of 
‘ilk and butter yielded by the Kerry and 
Ayrshire breeds respectively, was, in a whole 


wer) shire cow, 1328 quarts, of which nine 
snd a half to nine and nine-tenths quarts, 
gave one pound of butter. 

* Kerry cow, 1264 quarts, of which from 
eight quarts to eight and a fifth, gave one 
pound of butter. 

Showing, as I have before stated, that 
the small Kerry cow, upon the same pas- 
ture, will give a richer milk even than the’ 
Ayrshire. 

‘In Holstein and Lunenburg again, it is 
considered, on an average, that 15 quarts of} 
milk will yield one pound of butter. The 
milk in that country, therefore, must be very 
much poorer in butter. 

The result of numerous trials, however, 
made upon the wilk and cream of cows con- 
sered as good butter-givers, in this coun- 
try, has established the following average 
relation between milk, cream, and butter:— 


Milk. 
18 to 1 Ibs. } 
9 to 11 qts. } 
The cow, therefore, that yields 3,000 qts. 
of milk, should produce, where butter is the 
principal object of the farmer, about 300 Ibs. | 
of butter, or 1 lb, a day, for 300 days in the. 
year, | 
This is not a large daily produce, since 


Cream. Buter. 


(4)bs. } 


} 2qts.* | or 1 Ib. 


yield 


Of the average quantity of Butter, &c. 


= 
verage quantity of Butter yield- 


' adupted. 
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every day, are naturally quoted as extraor- 
dinary. 

In most districts, the average of the whole 
year is much less than a pound a day, even 
for ten months only. In Devon, for the first 
twenty weeks after calving, a good cow will 
vield 12 quarts of milk a day, from which, 
by the method of scalding, a pound and a 
quarter of butter can be extracted, 

In South Holland, a good cow will pro- 
duce during the summer months, about 76 
lbs. of butter. In the high pastures of Sca- 
ria, in Switzerland, a cow will yield during 
the ninety days of summer, about 40 lbs. of 
butter, or less than half a pound a day. In 
Holstein and Lunenburg, it is considered a 
fair return if a cow yields 100 lbs. of butter, 
and evenyin England, 160 to 180 Ibs., is 
reckoned a fair annual produce for a cow, or 
from eight to nine ounces a day, for ten 


| months in the year. 


It is known that the butter produced in 
one district of the country, differs often in 
quality from that produced in another, even 
though the same method of manufacture be 
In different seasons also, the same 
farms will produce different qualities of but- 
ter—thus it is said that cows which are 
pastured, yield the most pleasant butter in 
May, when the first green fodder comes in 
—that the finest flavoured is given by cows 
fed upon spurrey (Sprengel)—that it is gen- 
erally the hardest when the animal lives 
upon dry food—and that autumn butter is 
best for long keeping. These differences 
may all be ascribed to varieties or natural 
difierences in the pasture or fodder upon 
which the cow is fed.t The constitution of 
the animal also is known to affect the quality 
of the butter—since there are some animals 
which, with the best food, will never give 
first-rate butter. 

In all such cases as these, however, the 
quality of the butter is almost entirely de- 


jpendent upon that of the milk from which 





some cows have been known to give for ait is made, so that whatever affects the 
limited time, as much as two or even three) quality of the milk, must influence also that 
pounds of butter in a single day. It is a! of the butter prepared from it. 

large quantity however, taken as the aver-|| But from the same milk, and even from 
age of a lengthened period of time, and|/the same cream, by different modes of pro- 
hence such cases as that of Mr. Cramp’s|\cedure, very different qualities of butter 
cow, Which for four years, continuously) may be obtained. The mode of making or 
yielded nearly a pound and a half of buttert//extracting butter, therefore, is highly wor- 


A — 





* The quarts spoken of in this lecture are old wine | - 
quarts, of which five make an imperial gallon. All t The influence of the food given in th@ptall and of 
Wine gallon of milk or cream, weighs about 8 Ibs. 4|\the plants eaten in the pasture, upon the colour and 
.. an imperial gallon about 10 lbs. 5 0z. About two)||flavour of the butter, is familiar to all practical men. 
imperial gallons, therefore, should yield a pound o |The turnipy taste of the butter in winter—the garlic 
butter, ‘taste in summer, where the wild onion grows in the 

* it gave in four years 2,132 Ibs. of butter from 23, | pastures—and the alleged effect of raw potatoes in 
SH quarts of milk, or 16 quarts a day, of which 11 | winter, in giving a rich colour to the butter, are com. 
quarts gave a pound of butter. mon examples of this kind. 
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thy of attention. Let us consider a few of 
the more important circumstances under 
which different qualities of butter may be 
extracted from the same quality of milk or 
cream. 

If the milk be collected in two or three 
successive portions, as it comes from the 
cow, the last drawn portion will be much 
richer than that which has been taken first. 
The cream yielded by it will also be richer, 
and of a finer and higher flavour. Whether, 
therefore, the butter be extracted directly 
from the whole milk, or from the cream, the 
butter obtained from the three successive 
portions, will differ in quality almost as much 
as the several portions of milk themselves. 

A practical application of this fact is made 
in some of the Highland counties of Scot- 
land, and in other districts, where the calves 
are allowed to suck, or are fed with, the first 
half of the milk as it comes from the cow— 
the latter and richest half, only being re- 
served for dairy purposes, This second milk 
is found to afford an exquisite butter. 

In like manner the first cream that rises 
upon any milk is always the richest, and 
gives the finest flavoured butter. The after- 
creamings are not only poorer in butter, but 
yield it of a whiter colour and of inferior 
quality. 

This fact again is well understood, and 
has been long practically applied in the) 
neighbourhood of Epping, which is cele- 
brated for the excellence of its butter. The 
cream of the first twenty-four hours, is set 
aside and churned by itself. The second 
and third creams produce a pale, less plea- 
sant butter, which always sells for an in- 
ferior price. Any admixture of the after-| 
creamings, causes a corresponding diminution 
in the value of the butter produced. To pro-| 
duce the most exquisite butter, the cream of| 
the first eight hours only ought to be taken. | 

The rapidity with which cream rises to) 
the surface, either naturally or when — 
enced by art, affects the quality of the 
cream, and consequently that of the butter 
made from it. In warm weather it rises' 
more quickly than in cold, and more quickly) 
still when the milk is heated, as in the pre-| 
paration of clouted cream. The butter—| 
Bohemian butter—obtained from such cream 
—from cream thus rapidly brought to the 
surface—may be expected to differ both in 
flavour, im consistency, and in composition, 
from that’yielded by the cream of the same 
milk when allowed to rise in the usual 
manner. 
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Vow. Viqy 
Working Cows, 


Te working of cows is so little Practiced 
that there is but little correct ited 
on the subject; but so far as experimen 
have been made, they are highly favoural , 
to this practice, as a matter of conyenics,.. 
and economy, in many situations, |» ».. 
soning upon this subject, and drawing ,. 
inference from the nature and habits of... 
animals, we can see no cause why coy, 
should be an exception to the general ryle_ 
that moderate labour is conducive ty } 
and strength. 

If exercise be important to man, for his 
health and comfort, why should it not jp 
equally essential to the health and compe 
of animals. That it is so, we may inf» 
from the nature and habits of those that a 
noted for their strength and exemption frog 
disease, 

Wild animals necessarily take much ex. 
ercise in order to obtain a subsistence, bo) 
before and after the birth of their offspring 
As to the effect of this exercise, we ony 
have to compare them with domestic an. 
mals that are kept in idleness, to see thy 
those in the wild state are distinguished f 
their superior strength, health and agility, 
Is not this conclusive evidence that a goo 
share of exercise in the dam, is beneficy! 
both to herself and her young? 

We have plain experiments on this sv) 
ject in mares. Those that have tolerab)y 
cood keeping and are worked moderately, 
produce better colts than those that ar 
pampered, and have little or no exercise, 
We have worked mares several days ina 
week, until within a week or two of th 
time of foaling, and then again immediate 
after, and so on through the year, and they 
have produced some of the best colts that 
we have ever known, and so far from the 
exercise injuring either the foal or the cam, 
we believe it was an advantage to both. 

If we turn our attention to mankind, ¥e 
shall find that the most robust races ar 
from parents who either from pleasure 
from their employments, take at least 4 
moderate share of exercise. And in re 
soning upon this subject, which is necessiry 
in the want of experiments, and with strong 
prejudices against any innovation, It # 
proper to consider bipeds as well as qui 
rupeds, as their physical natures are simue 
as to the effects of action and idleness up# 


aha 
a . 


1eath 


‘health and enjoyment. 
After this theorizing and reasoning, ¥¢ 


For the production of the best butter, it|| will come to the cow herself, and see i 


is necessary that the cream should be suffi-| 
ciently sour before it is put into the churn.— 
Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 





there is any reason why she should mn 
work, as well as all other animals in the 
creation. First, we will give her credit, # 


Management of a young Orchard. 


—————————— °° 4x 

that she has done in furnishing | well as oxen; they require less feed and 
bundance and excellence, in its|\walk faster. Oxen are of no use in the 
ss. The cow is strong and ac-|dairy, and they will not fatten as fast as 
lly very docile, and with proper|icows. I followed the example of my pre- 
‘be managed without difficulty. ||decessors, in feeding chiefly oxen, but I soon 
For many days in the year she has nothing’ found that cows fed much faster and on less 
to do but eat, and stand or lie, and chew her) food, and for some years past have carefully 
eyd. At such times, exercise from mode-| avoided having any oxen in my stalls. 

rate labour, would be a benefit. And at| We now introduce this subject to our 
most times of the year, with gentle usage, readers, as it is a suitable season to direct 
she might do moderate labour, when the! attention to it. ‘Those who would work 
weather is favourable, without injury to her-| cows, should begin with heifers, even when 
gif or offspring, and without injury to the) calves, as this is the better way to manage 
cuality of her milk, and generally without)|the ox kind. But cows may soon be trained 
any diminution in quantity. When cows)'to work, The farmer who gave us the 
sre worked, as they take more exercise);above information, said his cows were gene- 
they require more food, and to keep up the! rally docile after a few days.—Boston Cul- 
quantity of milk, they should have better) ¢ivator. 


. } 
keepin vf. | 


milk m @ 


training, may be 


In some few cases cows are worked in 
New England, and the practice seems to be!| 
a good one, as a matter of economy. Some | 
farmers cannot conveniently keep more than) 
one yoke of oxen, though they sometimes) 
want two; in such cases the deficiency) 
might be supplied by a pair of cows. Some 
men with small farms, could do very well), 
with one horse and one yoke of cows, and|| 


From the Prairie Farmer. 


Management of a young Orchard. 
By Epson HaRKNess. 


To THe Eprrors,— 

A Few desultory observations on the cul- 
ture of fruit trees, may be of service to those 
who are planting orchards. 

Cultivation of the ground.—Every body 


rs 


find it much more profitable than keeping a} knows that keeping the ground free from 


voke of oxen, for which they may have work weeds, and in a loose, friable state near the 
only a part of the year—not enough to pay ‘surface, is absolutely necessary in raising a 


half the expense of keeping. hill of corn. But every body does not seem 
A farmer observed to us a few years ago,| to know that the same treatment is indispen- 
that he found oxen the most unprofitable!|sable in regard to young fruit trees. . Such, 
stock on the farm, as it cost a great deal to) however, is the case, and those who expect 
keep them, and he had work for them only, good fruit by merely planting trees and leav- 
a part of the oo so as a matter of econo-| ing them to take care of themselves, will 
my he worked his cows, first one and then!|find their half-done work end in disappoint- 
two pair, and did all his work on the farm,| ment and loss. Wheat, oats, or grass, when 
and in the winter he used them in breaking|'suffered to grow near a young tree, will rob 
open the roads in deep snows. They were||it of its proper nutriment, and produce re- 
very gentle and tractable, were more smart)/sults as unfavourable as the growth of weeds. 
and active than oxen, and in every respect} Corn, beans, potatoes, or onions, may be 
answered the same purpose for labour. In)\grown in the young orchard; but none of 
some seasons of the year, he worked them||these should be planted nearer than four 
almost every day, and he did not perceive) feet fromm the trees, and in all cases the 
that their labour caused them to give less) ground should be kept clear of weeds, and 
milk, or that the milk was inferior in quality. loose on the surface. Young trees treated 
He kept his cows well, and treated them/|in the above manner, upon a rich dry soil, 
very kindly, and this is essential to success.| will grow with great rapidity. I have one 
Another farmer gave us an account of two! tree upon my premises, which, in the spring 
cows that were generally worked as regu-|of 1840, was a mere whip,—such as I am 
larly as oxen, from the time of calfhood till |selling to my customers for a bit,—which is 
they were seven years old, and they were of now 7 inches in diameter a foot from the 
a large size and very handsome. They gave |ground, with a well formed top ef 12 feet 
a good mess of milk when kept well. across; and this particular tree is but little 

An English writer says, “I think that||larger than 50 more set at the same time. 
cows are much more useful than oxen, and|| Pruning.—There are, perhaps, as many 
that it would be an advantage to the king-|/young trees injured as benefited by pruning, 

dom, if but few or no oxen were reared.||from the work being done either at a wron 
The uses of cattle are to work, milk and|'time or in a wrong manner. Still, there is 
I have seen barren cows work asl a right time and a right way to do it, which 
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tor. We will venture, nevertheless, to give} 
a few hints which may, to the inexperienced, | 
be of some service. 


of the t 





Management of a young Orchard. 





The young orch ard . 


the tops thinn, 
rs ¢ ater, 


to ars) 


pared in the leaves—and may, therefore, be ‘borer hes been there, and then tho. 
said to grow downwards instead of upw ards'|washed with soap-suds, or rather w; 


—from “the leaves and not from the roots.||mon soft soap, diluted, by an e 


It must be obvious, then, that every healthy lof water. 


limb which is pruned off, injures the growth|| ‘bark of the tree made by insects, §)) 


of a tree. Way then prune at all? 
answer, for two very good reasons. 
to pre vent the top from growing too thick;) 


limbs from growing out of the main trunk.| 


great age, provided the bark can be kept|\predations. 


whole. 


jual quant 
If there are any holes 


ii} 


>. 
‘ 


We) |up by pressing in a small piece of ha nd « 
F irst,| In a month after, t take a second look f. 
| borer; if he is there, and you e ‘Namine 
and secondly, to prevent too many primary//fully, you will find his chips, or rath 


sf 


Again in July, go throu, rh 


The cutting off small limbs does|orchard with the knife, and also give | 


little or no harm, as the wounds heal over) trees a second wash as above. 
We have a few varieties of apples wi 
cutting off large ones, is duanenane to the| are liable to winter-kill, when cultiyates 


before the wood begins to rot; | 


future health of the tree, as rottenness en-||as to grow fast. 


sues before the wound is protected from the!) 
atmosphere, by healing over. It is therefore 
proper that not more than three or four limbs} 
be permitted to start from the main trunk or! 
stem; and these should grow out, as near as’ 
may be, at right angles. with the stem. If 


whereas the! 


The peach trees of ! 


size, come in contact and pinch—that is,| were, generally, killed last winter, 


enclose the bark between the branches. 
When such is the ec 
apt to split off when the tree comes into full)! 


bearing. By giving the primary and se- 


start, there will afterwards be but little use laying a single year, to plant an orchard 


for the knife or the saw, e xcept to prune out || 
small limbs which are beginning to decay, | 
or such as cross each other and chafe. The! 


} 


most common error in pruning, is committed || 


by making an effort to hurry up the main 
stem to its full height for a top, by depriving! 
it of all its side limbs, which 1s literally) 
“killing with kindness.” This suggestion| 
however, pertains rather to the nursery than) 
the orchard. I have found by experience, | 
that the nearer the ground the primary limbs| 
are permitted to branch off, the better the| 
young tree will grow. Three feet is high) 
enough for the first set of branches, and 54 
feet for the main top.* 

As to the time of pruning I do not think 





ee 


* We are quite of the opinion that the recommen- 
dation for the branches to start from the main stem at’ 


three feet from the ground, is hardly judicious, Horses|| F Susqueh the best 
in ploughing could not pass under them, and they | keeping of sheep, and is one of the 


would unavoidably be exposed to great injuries.—Ep.|i grazing sections in Pennsylvania. 


| 
i 
| 


sheep, 


Trivoli, U1., 


LARGE 


dred bales. 


Jan. 3rd, 1844. 


SaLeE oF Woo.r.—It is stated 
the Susquehanna, Pa., Register, that 
largest sale of wool ever made in this State 
probably in the United States, by the orig 
nal proprietor, took place recently in the 
county, consisting of upwards of three hun- 
The weight on the bales was 
noticed as they passed the Choconut, 
sleighs, on their way to New York, t 

from one hundred to one hundred and e'g! 
‘pounds each. 
‘stood, was made by 2 manufacturing house 
in Ithaca, N. Y., of the estate of the late 
iR. H. Rose, of Silver Lake, at 31 cents pet 
pound, four months credit. 
it is said, 
anna county is well adapted t 


The purchase, it is un¢ 


Vou. Vig 


A 
adds much to the value of the orchard. This,||it very material, provided the limbs , 
however, must depend, in a good degree,|/taken off are small—but taking off 

upon the skill and judgment of the cultiva-|jany considerable size in winter 
a bad practice. 
‘be gone over just as the lea, 
||start in the spring, 
And first, let it be premised that the size! where too thick, the eggs of t! 
tree is increased, alone, by food pre-|) taken off, the root examined { 


= 


. 
my 


» i certains 


&S beg i 


Care. 
Ssaw- -dust, for he cannot make a hole he . 
A tree will remain sound and healthy to a||wood, without leaving some sign of | 


But these, when grates 
or inoculated on seedling stocks a foot » 
more from the ground, are as hardy as a 
other, at least they proved so : t wi ner, 
which must be admitted to have been a‘ 
test of their hardihood. 
gerous to cultivate the peach so as to giv 
they are suffered to run up near together,||it a rapid growth. 
they will, when they attain a considerable’ region, W hich stood upon cultivated ground 


It is alwe ays ( lane 


those which were neglected and grew but 
case, the limbs are very! slowly, escaped. | 
Delay in planting trees.—Young farmers 
‘who are beginning new farms, are not gene- 
condary limbs “the right direction, in the||rally aware of the loss they sustain by de. 


Ten thousand 
are kept on the estate. 


o the 
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The Shepherd’s Dog. 





the purposes of the farmer. They learn 
easily, are very active, and so far, they 
fully answer our expectations. 

Tris dog—Canis familiaris domesticus—|,| “A neighbour to whom we gave a female 
- one of the most interesting and intelligent} of the first litter, would tell her to go into 
of the various kinds which make themselves | such a lot, and see if there were any stray 
yseful, or that are a source of amusement cattle there; and she would go over the 
among us. As many of our enterprising | field, and if there were any there, detect 
citizens in various parts of the country, are || them, and drive them down to the house. 
contemplating the expediency of establish- | He kept his cattle in the lot, and it was full 

g sheep-walks upon an extensive scale, on || eighty rods from the house. The dog was 
our Western lands, I have supposed a col-|| not then a year old. We had one of the 
won of the Cabinet devoted to this dog,|;same litter, which we taught to go after 
might claim a notice from its readers. The || cows so well, that we had only to tell him 
English Shepherd’s dog, is said to exhibit 1 it was time to bring the cows, and he would 
the example of one of the purest races of || set off for them from any part of the farm, 
this domesticated animal. The sagacity |}and bring them into the yard as well as a 
and fidelity with which he performs the du- |boy. I think they would be invaluable to a 
ties peculiar to his department, are well)! farmer on the prairies. After raising two 
known, and are illustrated by many inte-|/litters we sent the mother to Illinois. I 
resting anecdotes. ‘It is a curious fact,” || hope farmers will take more pains in getting 
says the Farmer’s Encyclopedia, “that the || the Shepherd’s dog. There is no difficulty 
brain of the Shepherd’s dog is larger than||in training. Our old one, we obtained when 
that of any other of the race: but how far||a pup, and trained him without any trouble, 
this is connected with his superior sagacity” || and without the help of another dog. Any 
is not so easily determined. The Shepherd’s|| man who has patience, and any dog-know- 
cog, though very extensively diffused over || ledge at all, can train one of this breed to 
ciflerent parts of the globe, is remarkable || do all that he can desire of a dog.” 
for preserving the characteristics of his race. | The writer of this article, does not know 
One of these is the great quantity of his co-||that he ever saw the Shepherd’s Dog, but 
vering, particularly about the neck. “The || he believes it would be of great value on 
collie of Scotland, is a very sagacious dog, || our farms generally. Among large flocks 
and highly prized, though much smaller || of sheep in many situations, his intelligence 
than either the English sheep dog, or the||and sagacity would enable him to save to 
Drover's cattle dog. The prevailing colour || his keeper, abundance of labour. And fur- 
* very generally gray, more or less dark; || ther, a well trained dog is one of the most 
the tail is bushy, somewhat pendant, and re- || interesting companions afforded by the brute 
curved,” ;creation. His proverbial remembrance of 

it is stated in the American Agricultu-|| kindnesses bestowed, and forgetfulness of 
rst, by T. C. Peters, that he “ purchased a/|| injuries received, and readiness at all times 
lemale of the tailless species, known as the || to do your bidding, make him an object of 
English drover dog in Smithfield market, || strong attachment. Who has not felt the 
“me two years ago, That species is much || delight of seeing his dog at rest upon his 
bed upon the downs, and is a larger and || haunches, watching the conversation of his 

“ler dog than the collie. We raised two | master, and evidencing by his eye, that he 
“ers from her, got by Jack, and I think the ||almost understood every word that was 
“ross Will make a very valuable dog for all 1 said ! M. J. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


The Shepherd’s Dog. 
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The Song of the Shirt. 





Vor. Vin. 


= ——— 


The Song of the Shirt. 


Ir is wet] known to our readers that much has been 
eaid and written, respecting the low prices at which, 
in many instances, the services of the needle are ob- 
tained. Women who are housekeepers, without hus- 
bands, or with such as unhappily are worse than none, 
and families of young children to provide for, natu- 
rally, and perhaps almost necessarily, have recourse 
to the needle. The price for making a shirt or vest in 
our large cities, where, it is easy to perceive, there 
will always be a redundancy of this kind of labour, 
can scarcely be said to be a living price. We all re- 
member how long and zealously our late fellow towns- 
man, Mathew Carey, interested himself in endeavour- 
ing to improve the condition of our seamstresses, by 






























urging before the public, the unreasonableness of] 
forcing upon a helpless part of the community—and a 
part too, which is certainly entitled to many of our 
sympathies,—a scale of prices which we cannot fail 
to perceive, are barely adequate to the keeping to- 
gether of flesh and spirit. 

The evil is by no means confined to our cities; nor 
do we feel it here in its most aggravated forms. In 
London and in Paris, particularly, we are advised that 
cases of the most distressing character are continually 
occurring among those of the class mentioned above. 
To pawn the goods entrusted to them to work up, 
from the very goadings of a destitution which deprives 
them of bread, is said to be no uncommon occurrence. 
The hectic flush and the skeleton frame, are but too 
commonly the melancholy attendants of the close con- 
finement and unremitting duties of an occupation, 
whose meagre rewards will not suffer the luxury even 
of tears, lest their indulgence should “‘ hinder needle 
and thread!" 

We take the following lines from a late number of 
Campbell's Magazine. The language is strong, and 





calculated to stir up our sympathies; and though there 
is doubtless too much of soberness and truth in it, yet 
we apprehend the poet's license of high colouring, has 
not been entirely unused.—Eb. 


Wirtu fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, ig unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch! stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
She sang the “ Song of the Shirt!” 


** Work! work! work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work, 
‘Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s O! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work! 


* Work—work—work, 

“Till the brain begins to swim; 
Work—work—work, 

*Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 






























Seam, and gusset, and band, aaa 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
*Till over the buttons | fa) asleep 


And sew them on in a dream ' 


“O! Men, with Sisters dear! 
O! Men! with Mothers ang w 
It is not linen you're wearing oy; 
But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch—stiteh—stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 
Sewing at once, with a double thread 
A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 


Ves 


“ Bat why do I talk of Death— 
That Phantom of grizzly bone? 

I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems 80 like my own, 
Because of the fasts I keep, 

O, God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


* Work—work—work ! 
My labour never flags; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw— 
A crust of bread—and rags— 

That shatter’d roof—and this naked floor 
A table—a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there! 


* Work—work—work ! 
From weary chime to chime; 
Work—work—work,— 
As prisoners work for crime! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 


*Till the heart is sick, and the brain benum) 


As well as the weary hand. 


“ Work—work—work ! 
In the dull December light, 
And work—work—work, 
When the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves, 
The brooding swallows cling 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the spring. 


“Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet; 
For only one short hour, 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, 
And the walk that costs a meal! 


“Oh but for one short hour! 
A respite however brief! 

No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 
But only time for Grief! 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 
But in their briny bed, 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread!” 


~ 
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with fingers weary and worn, vier haupt Tugenden, or four cardinal 
with eyelids heavy and red, virtues. viz., temperance, justice, prudence, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, jand fortitude, with a perfect reliance on an 
piying her needle and thread— overruling Providence, all things needful 
Stitch! stiteh! stitch’ will be added. 


In poverty, hunger, es _ While I have briefly glanced at the 
; , ole _ . "a. . 
And still with @ voice © se thickly populated portion of the community, 
Would that its tone could reach the rich— ‘there 1 lass, the v d si f 
oul | aie there is a Class, the very bone and sinew o 
She sang this “ Song of the Shirt! 7s é, 
She § every country, who, moving in an humble 
Tn * ‘ 
vor the Farmers’ Cabinet ‘sphere, have passed on unscathed by the 
0 p ° ; . ‘ 
; \whirlwinds which have prostrated so many 


in the higher walks of life. 

Tue winter is past, and the vernal sun is|| This class consists of the cultivators of 
win shedding hjs influence over the hill,|\the soil. While the world is indebted to us, 
we valley and the lawn. The teathered|under Providence, for the principal part of 
enesters are now cheering us with their||the food which sustains all, let us not boast 
sotes, and soon will the groves become re-| our independence of others, for they also 
ajert with the foliage and flowers, which furnish us with many of the comforts of life; 
sre dready bursting into life. lla reciprocity of favours therefore contributes 
Thus pass the seasons away; calm follows) to the happiness of the whole. — 

e herricane, and sunshine succeeds the|| But let us not rest satisfied with our pro- 
iackened sky. This is the order of nature,|/fession as we find it; let each one endeavour 
snd so ordered by nature’s God; hence it to add something to its improvement. For 
must be right. |\while we must feel grateful to our fore- 

Nor is this order confined to the works of fathers for what they have accomplished, 
the divine Architect, as applied to the ma-||we are confident that much remains yet 
terial world; for he must be an inattentive ||to be done, to secure the greatest in- 
observer of the times, who does not see the) come from the smallest outlay upon our 
sume vicissitude in the affairs of man: for||lands: and to effect this important result, 
swhile the smiles of fortune seem to attend|!we must first be convinced that knowledge 
his every movement; does he invest his|/is power; that science is as necessary in 
money in houses and lands!—they rapidly||the successful prosecution of our profession, 
increase in value ;—does he engage in mer-|\as in those which have heretofore been con- 
chandize!'—his business is equally prosper-||sidered “the learned.” Then let the fol- 
ous;—and even should he purchase stocks,||lowing be our motto, “ Read, think, and 
they shortly double his investment. When,|\work.” I hear some one say, what time 
Nebuchadnezzar like, he exclaims, “See| have we to read? our daily avocations con- 
what my skill and wisdom have produced !”||tinue till night, and then we want rest in 

jut the top of the ladder is reached;|\sleep. But stop my friend; he who labours 
many of his stocks become worthless, and||from five till eleven, and from one till seven 
the balance yield him little interest; his||in summer, can very well spare himself two 
ships are lost at sea, and those who purchased||hours at noon for reading and for rest, unless 
bis goods, either cannot or will not meet||some emergency press him; and the winter 
their engagements; and even his real estate, \affurds much valuable leisure for improving 
aller paying the increased taxes, with dimin-|\the mind. 
shed rents, affords him but a scanty income.|| “But books are expensive.” ‘True, it 

But this is all right; and man in his free|}would require a considerable sum to buy all 
agency is permitted to work out his own||the books that might be wanted to employ 
cure: he now sees that every good and per-|\our leisure time for the year: but to avoid 
fect gift cometh from above; that his ingrati- this, let us establish libraries of well select- 
tade is justly punished, and even they whol||ed works, in ,every neighbourhood,—a part 
have innocently been duped by the specu- lof these should be on geology, mineralogy, 
ators of the times, readily acknowledge||chemistry, agriculture, and horticulture, to- 
at allis right. For while they would be||gether with a few of the best periodicals of 
wwilling that any of the human family|\the day, as the Albany Cultivator, the Balti- 
should suffer for the necessaries of life, they||more Farmer, and the Philadelphia Cabinet, 
wre quite free that many of the luxuries||which would give us all the improvements 
sould be withdrawn ; while they wish none||that are daily being made: one at least of 
© exert themselves beyond their ability, iwhich ought to be taken by every practical 
ay believe it right for all to be antivals farmer or gardener. 

*mpioyed ; and they feel fully assured, that|} As to the strange prejudice which 
"} exercising what the Germans cal] thejjexists in some sections of the country, 
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against what is called book Siesien. 1 vould 
have us discard it at once:—as well might 
the hardy mariner have rejected the intro- 
- tion of the compass into navigation ; de- 
laring himeelf satisfied to do as his tathe rs| 
had done;—or the ancient scribe have re- 
jected the use of the type, in disseminating 
knowledge over the world. For since the 
mind of man is progressive in its improve- 
ments, it must be creatly aided by the e xpe- 
rience of others in the collection of import- 
ant facts. For “how can we reason but 
from what we know?” and to reason cor- 
rectly, we must adopt something like the 





Precocious Hetfer. 





planted the ensuing spring: 


: he Qnd this 

likewise find to be true in pracy. 7" 
should we conclude that beeays : 
ern seed had once produced the ... 


fruit, the seed from the same \ 


’ : 
to do so, we should be disappoint, ‘ 
calculations, for it takes but a short +... 2 
the plant to become acclimated Le 
tion, and we must continue to ben. 
seed from the North every few y, ae * 
tain it by late planting aud early a. 
even before quite ripe, if we wish ; 
an early crop. 


These are get a few instances + 


oo “a : : tow 
following rule, which I think guided the||/the advantage of observing and roo... 
great Newton his researches after truth,||/facts, and of analogical reasoning jy .. 
viz.: that “no more causes of natural things]|| profession. MBS) 


ought to be admitted than are true and suffi- 

cient to explain the phenomena; therefore 
effects of the same kind will be produced by 
the same causes.” How often does it hap- 
pen, that effects are attributed to improper 
causes; and hence it is that our inferences 
are so frequently erroneous. 

But for thinking we have ample time; as 
never a day nor an hour passes, that some 
new o! bjyect is not prese nted to the mind a 
its consideration; and while following a 
plough, some of the finest effusions of a 
Burns and a Bloomfield, as well as the more 
erudite calculations of a Rittenhouse, were 
suggested and arranged in the mind. 

This arrangement of facts into a system, 
is called theorizing, or thinking. And acci- 
dent freque ntly suggests some fact of great 
importance e to the world, which if not re- 
corded at the time, may not occur again for 
ages. For instance, a nurseryman in Bucks 
county, Pa., accidentally mashed a potatoe 
bug upon his bare skin; in a short time he 
found a large blister had risen; thinking it 
might be useful for the physician to know 
it, he communicated it to Dr. Chapman, 
who experimented with the insect—found 
it much more active in its blistering proper- 
ties than the Spanish fly, named it the Meloe 
Chapmani, and thus conferred a lasting bene- 
fit upon his fellow man. 

Again, we know that in cold climates, 
where the season is short, all kinds of vege- 
tables must come to maturity in a shorter 

space of time, than where the seasons are 
longer; hence to produce an early crop, it 
would seem to be advisable to obtain seeds 
or tubers from the North, to be planted in a 
Southern soil; and this we find to be 
true as it regards the corn, potatoe, &c. 
From a parity of reasoning we would infer, 
that by planting corn and potatoes as late 
in the season as would permit them to come 
to a vigorous maturity, we can obtain a seed 
capable of producing the earliest crop, when 
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‘count of a heifer remarkable 


Philadelphia co., March 30th, 1°44 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Precocious Heifer, 


I some time since promised the edite 
the Cabinet, to furnish for its pages 
for pre 
as a milker. On a recent inquiry of ke 
owner, Joel H. Middleton, near this 
1 am satisfied with the correctness of : 
following statement. She was calved » 
the Fifth month of 1841; in the Eivhy 
month, 1842, being just fifteen mont 
her udder was observed to be very | 
distended, and on being milked, upwards 
two quarts of milk were obtained. Sh 
tinued to yield about this quantity t 
day, for some months, when she was dried 
up, lest winter milking should in, 
About midsummer, 1843, she had he: 
calf. 

This unusually early flow of milk, out ¢ 
the ordinary course of nature, was most pf 
bably induced by the occasional sucking of 
another calf reared with her, and runny 
in the same pasture. 


SamvuexL ALurysoy, J2 
Crosswicks, N. J. 


P.S. 
few white-oak posts ; 
holed, and soaking In a strong eolut 
sulphate of iron, (copperas.) | have | heard 
this solution recommended for preserve 
timber, but do not know how success: * 
has proved. I have, however, observed the 
white-oak posts used in a board fence, whet 
almost completely decayed, have geners 
pieces of sound wood about the nails. 1% 
theory of this I suppose to be, that a simau 
portion of oxide of iron is taken up by 9 
free acid in the wood, and being © avers 


by capillary attraction a short distance ¢ aon 
the fibre, preserves it from deca) 
S.A, Je 


I am try ing an experiment “ ths 
they are hewn am 


r 
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a aciareecioentnionmemneeenopesmatanio aaa 
og Profits of Poultry. \To 3 Turkeys,—624 -4 Sl S74 

| * |G Geese,—S] “ i O0 

i, bave long believed that with a moderate share || 1 Fancy D. ck.—Sl1 100 

rion to the poultry on a farm, it might be made “ 1 Guinea Fowl—25 cts. 25 

a vce of consi jerable pront. It is too much Tl “ 71 bush. screening—15 6-7 cts. 

» at large, and take care of a toe ers per bushel. 11 25 

gle ack, it requires that ito SES ome eee tl =~ 4 bush. millet 50 cts. per 
: be studied and attended to. When this « — i aalians 2 00 
ve is judici yusly hestowed, it well repays the trou- ns 14} heal a “6 G 07 
poultry generally commands a good price in our} i ant bual ° ‘ " 4 aan 7 On 
ket, if well fatted and nicely prepares. Some who |} 7 ‘ al r I. ” oe oo amu = on 
+ to market, are hardly aware of the loss they = _ gc: s—<) Cts. per bush. ~ - 

‘ ein in consequence of its not having been well) 3 Pow iS purchased, 1 ur 

: nd of the lack of skill shown in dressing it. Let | . 3 I urkeys, co, l 13 
: a to all our numerous market friends, that an 
on price may always be obtained for poultry that | SMS 3U 
. well. Its appearance is almost every thing in| CONTRA, CR 
ewiaing its price. We see every day, that two et i Sa ad — : 
bes, or a couple of pairs of chickens, hanging side by| By 3,97 8 Hens Eggs,—1l2 cents per a 

» the same stall, of the same weight, and the dozen, 39 78 
trinsic Value, may command very different|| “ 39 Ducks’ do.—12 cts. per doz. 3y 
« The following letteris taken from the Central|} * 39 Turkeys’ do.—l12 cts. * ou 
x.w York Farmer.—Ep. * 50 Guinea Hens’ do.—6 cts. “ 20 

Messrs. Eprrors,—As it is the general | 7 a on — sesal denies of 
»inion that fowls are unprofitable and trou-| ‘ 3) “ “kill “d “ 06 
pesome, | herewith send you an account I}} a vt ’ oun 
have kept with our fowls the past year,||) °- : — 
which shows what can be done by a little|} | 5 one - ‘old = 0 
cre and attention. They have been con-|/ = a yale : : 00 
éned ina vard of about half an acre, with! me Turk - = 1‘ ‘ 
«house and shed made expressly for them.|| 1 ¥* “.2 - " 
The house is thirteen feet square and two) a ~ ~~ ’ M ~~ oe 
sories high. The first is devoted to feed- 3e bushels manure, sold - ’ oe 

s-hoppers and nests, and the second to the al Tanners, at 18} cts. oO 
rests. In the shed are dry sand for them to per bushel, 600 


rl in, and boxes of lime, gravel, &c. The 
fence is made of pickets six feet high, which} 
we find sufficient; after they have been 
ned a short time, they become attached 
to the yard, and seldom attempt to fly out. 
Around the yard, close to the fence, is set a 
hedge of white pine trees, and a cluster in 
the middle, where the fowls resort in hot! 
weather, and as a shelter from hawks. 

They have been allowed as much grain 
as they would eat, and a few boiled potatoes 
fed to them while warm, and occasionally 
animal food, such as boiled liver, &c., in 
wilter, with lime, gravel, and a constant 
‘ream of water running in the yard. Their 
od was changed often. It consisted of oats, 
Wheat, screenings, millet, and corn. We 
found that twelve quarts of oats were suffi- 
cient for seventy fowls per day, and other 
frains In proportion to their weight. 

The most of the fowls were of fancy 
breeds. ‘The geese, of the large Bremen 
anc Chinese varieties; this accounts for the 
nigh price at which they are valued. 


_ POULTRY ESTABLISHMENT, DR. 
To 15 Cocks,—50 cts, each, 
* 0 Hens,—37} +“ ‘6 








shha 


i 





“ O4 Hens on hand—at 37} cts. 
each, 20 25 

* 18 Cocks on hand—at 50 cts. 
each, 9 00 
*“ 6 Geese on hand—at $1 each, 6 00 
“ 1 Duck on hand, 1 OO 

“10 Turkeys on hand—at 50 cts. 

each, 5 00 

“ 2 Guinea Fowls on hand—at 
25 cents each, 50 
$153 34 
88 30 
Profit, $65 04 


Valuing them at the price of common 
poultry, that is 15 cents a piece for the 
fowls, and 50 cents for the turkeys and 
geese, leaves a profit of $30 51. 


Grorce Bement. 
Albany, Jan. 10th, 1844. 





To Ratse Younc Turxres.—Wet their 
food with sour milk, and let them have free 
access to a vessel of sour milk for drink. 
We use corn meal for their food.—Prairie 
Farmer. 
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Travelling Power of Animals. 


Some animals, it is well known, have a 
remarkable power of finding their way from 
one place to another, far distant, and even 
hit upon some particular spot which they 
had formerly known, or to which they have 
an attachment, or which they consider as 
their home. It is a power which we cannot 
but wonder at, seeing that man, in his civil- 
ized state, has not the least trace of it in his 
mental constitution. 

Amongst the insect tribes, the bee is re- 
markable for the certainty with which it 
will return, after a long day’s excursion, to 
the particular hive to which it belongs. 
This it does not only in cultivated countries, 
but even in the forest wilds of America, 
where no sort of special object can serve to 
guide its path. But, indeed no such aid 
could be of service to the bee in its journeys, 
for its powers of vision are extremely defec- 
tive. The same little creature which will 
make its way to the hive over extensive 
countries, will, when it arrives there, stuin- 
ble and experience a difficulty in entering, 
if the aperture for admission has been in 
the least changed. This seems itself, suffi- 
cient evidence that the journeying power 
of animals does not depend, to any extent, 
on the eyesight. 

All around the globe, there is a seasonal 
migration of a considerable number of the 
feathered tribes, between the equatorial and 
temperate, and the temperate and arctic re- 
gions, in obedience, apparently, to the ne- 
cessities of these animals with regard to 
food and temperature. The case with which 
we are most familiar in this country, is that 
of certain families of the field birds, which 
dwell with us during the breeding season in 
spring, but flit to milder climes in order to 
spend the remainder of the year. The 
swallow, martin, nightingale, cuckoo, red- 
start, blackeap, are amongst those which 
have this habit. The phenomenon was 
doubted till very lately. The popular no- 
tion was, that these birds spent the winter 
in a dormant state in caverns and holes of 
the earth, for which there was perhaps some 
countenance, in the occasional finding of a 
solitary bird so entranced. 

We find Dr. Johnson unhesitatingly af- 
firming to Boswell, that the swallows sleep 
in winter: it was the belief of Pennant and 
Gilbert White. Now it is fully ascertained 
that these birds spend the greater part o 
their lives in mild climates, as Greece and 
the north of Africa. About February or 


March, they wing their way to the tempe- 
rate regions, between the fortieth and sixti- 
eth parallels, for the purpose of breeding. 





Travelling Power of Animals. 
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Why, it may be asked, should». 
birds not breed in the countries y an 
themselves spend the greater ny. ns 
their days? The most plausible , 
been suggested by Mr. Knapp, in his i... 
ful book, “ The Journal of a Natur)” 


. . . . altura list "o 
the necessity of a peculiarly y 


UM ber “ 
Teasyn | 


QFled food ¢ 
the young, such as only temperate ¢| il 
can supply. The impul =e 


; S€ tO migration 

given by the organic changes jn the an... 
which lead to their breeding, and y hi: 
also the immediate causes of the verna 7 - 
ing of birds. The male birds go first ; oe 
ward, probably from their first expe, od cs 
this peculiar impulse. On their arrive 2 
the place of their destination, they dau 
by their notes, a fond impatience for thp - 


'r 
aah 


rival of the other sex, which soon after tabay rup) 
place. Should the winter be unusually 7 thal 
tracted, the birds return to a warmer ys ‘s 


tude, and do not reappear till good Weathe 
has set in. 





There are so many instances on recor! ¢ up 
particular birds returning to the exact oye BS 
where they built their nest formerly, tm: Lis 
the fact cannot be doubted. Families - = 
siding in the country houses, are family m 
with examples of certain recognisable sw. e 
lows coming year after year, for so many bs 
ten or twelve, to rebuild their nests in the . 
angle of a particular window. As an & dia 
ample of this class of bird anecdotes—* Many . 
years ago, a garret window in my house we i 
accidentally left open, and a pair of rusty . 
swallows built their fretted nest among the * 
rafters, at which I was much pleased; and rs 
when they had hatched and reared ther 
young, both their parents finding they wer 
favourites, continued to play about the ru 


all summer, and always roosted in it at nig 
Before they departed, a thought struck m 
to play them an innocent trick. One nigit 
I shut the window sash, and took them & 
in an angler’s landing-net, and fastens 
round their necks, without hurting thems 
the least, rings made of the very fine wim 
that laps the lower strings of a violince.s 
At this they took no offence, but played 
about till their departure. At the » 
pointed period they vanished with tet 
friends. The following spring the wine 
was carefully set open for their admis 
and they came accordingly, ‘after the 

dils had taken the winds of March 
beauty;’ and to my great delight ‘out bl 
rings. One pair reoccupied the old 9% 
and another pair, or more, built 1 ™ 
room.” 

There is an authentic case of _ 
returning for sixteen years to build in & 
same garden. Birds have ever been kn 
to return in spring to places where = 
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_aing year they had been confined, and || hundred and twenty miles at least. She 
sjetl¥ sybmit to a new captivity. must have also journied only during the 
“Birds in their periodical migrations, gene-|| night, and must have resorted to many other 
ty dy in large flocks. They are seen to|/ precautions for the safety of her young. 

“eomble on the last day of their residence|| “A gentleman residing at Feversham, 
+h gs, and then fly away together, leaving | bought two pigs at Reading market, which 
ww » straggler behind. If a storm meets||were conveyed to his house in a sack, and 
: a sea before they have gone far, they || turned into his yard, which hes on the banks 
reurn to land and wait for calmer weather. || of the river Thames. The next morning 
As might be expected, they sometimes fain | the pigs were missing; a hue and cry was 
t i@ht on vessels at sea, in order to rest | immediately raised, and towards the after- 
ther wearied pinions. Of some birds, the | noon a person gave information that two 
foes which travel at once are prodigious ; | pigs had been seen swimming across the 
he passenger-pigeon of America, 1s thejjriver at nearly its broadest part. They 
most remarkable in this respect. Mr. Au-||were afterwards seen trotting along the 














“in 


joboa describes some of the columns which/|| Pangborne road; and in one place, where 
be has observed flying with hardly an inter-|/the road branches off, putting their noses 
motion for hours at a time, and calculates|/together, as if in deep consultation. The 
that in one flock only, during three hours, |/result was, their safe return to the place 
there must have passed eleven hundred mil-|/ from which they had been conveyed to the 
bons of birds! Reading market, a distance of nine miles, 

it is not necessary to enter here at Jarge||and by cross-roads. The farmer from whom 
ypon the extraordinary powers of the carrier | they had been purchased, brought them back 
pgeon. But we may allude to the fact of||to their owner, but they took the very first 


this bird having returned from Paris to Con-||opportunity to escape again—re-crossed the 
water, thus removing the stigma upon their 


gantinople, nearly the whole breadth of Eu- ; . 
race, that they are unable to swim without 


roe. Philosophy is bewildered in contem- | 
cutting their own throats—and never stopped 


plating feats of this kind, which are by no 
means uncommon in other animals, although |/until they found themselves at their first 
home.” 


birds are obviously best suited for finding 
their way across a great extent of interme-|| The migrations of the land-crab of tropi- 
date country. Cats have the travelling|/cal countries is annual, and is for the pur- 
power in a ‘very remarkable degree; and|/pose of spawning. In the Bahama Island, 
there are numberless instances of their hav-||this animal leads an obscure life, feeding 
ing been carried to distant places in sacks|/ upon vegetables in the recesses of the moun- 
or closed baskets, and yet returning to their|/tains. About April or May, millions of them 
former abode. One of the most interesting || proceed towards the sea, usually in three 
of these anecdotes is related by Mr. Jesse, || battallia, the first being composed of males, 
in his delightful volume, “ Gleanings of Na-||the second of females, and the third of 
tural History.” ‘A lady residing in Glas-|| weakly members of the community of both 
w, had a handsome cat sent to her from|/sexes. Under the guidance of a leader, 
linburgh—distance forty-two miles—it was|/they take the route for the sea with sur- 
conveyed to her in a close basket and a car-|| prising directness, neither turning to the 
rage. The animal was carefully watched || right nor the left; crossing over houses, if 
fir two months; but having produced a pair||they come in the way, and only turning 
of young ones at the end of that time, she|/aside when they meet with a river. Some- 
was left to her own discretion, which she||times the journey requires three months to 
tery soon employed in disappearing with|| be performed; and when they have spawned 
both her kittens. The lady at Glasgow,||and cast their shells, they return once more 
wrote to her friend in Edinburgh, deploring||to their caves and clefts, taking probably six 
ber loss; and the cat was supposed to have|| weeks to the journey. 
formed some new attachment. About aj] One of the most surprising anecdotes 
fortnight, however, after her disappearance||which we have ever heard regarding the 
Glasgow, her well known mew was||travelling power of animals, we give in the 
beard at the door of her Edinburgh mistress, || words of Mr. Jesse, who had it from an offi- 
und there she was with both her kittens;//cer of rank in the army. 
hey in the best state, but she herself very|} ‘He informed me,” says Mr. Jesse, “that 
thin. It is clear that she could carry only||a ship which touched at the island of Ascen- 
one kitten at a time; so that, if she brought|/sion, on her way to England, took in several 
one kitten part of the way, and then went|/large turtle, and amongst others, one which, 
beck for the other, and thus conveyed them || from some accident, had only three fins. It 
tlernately, she must have travelled onelj was in consequence called, and known on 
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vale the ship, by the name of Lord Nelson. 
It was marked in the usual way, by having 
certain initials and numbers burnt upon its 
under shell with a hot iron, which marks 
are known never to be obliterated. Owing 
to various causes, the ship was a long time 
on her passage homeward—a circumstance 
which caused a great many of the turtle to 
die, and most of the rest were very sickly. 
This was the case with the Lord Nelson; 
which was so nearly dead when the vessel 
arrived in the channel, that the sailors, with 
whom it was a favourite, threw it overboard, 
mn order, as they said, to give it a chance. 
Its native element revived it, for, two years 
afterwards, the same turtle was again taken 
at its old haunt on the island of Ascension.” 

There are instances of hounds having re- 
turned from England to Ireland, and of cats 
traversing nearly the whole island, in order 
to regain a favourite place of abode. There 
are also instances of dogs having returned 
to France, across the channel. The circum- 
stances attending one such case, are curious 
and amusing. “An officer of 44th regiment, 
who had occasion, when in Paris, to pass 
one of the bridges across the Seine, had his 
boots, which had been previously well pol- 
ished, dirtied by a poodle dog rubbing against 
them. He in consequence went to a man 
who was stationed on the bridge and had 
them cleaned. 

The same circumstances having occurred 
more than once, his curiosity was excited, 
and he watched the dog. He saw him roll 
himself in the mud of the river, and then 
watch for a person with well polished boots, 
against which he contrived to rub himself. 
Finding that the shoe-black was the owner 
of the dog, he taxed him with the artifice; 
and after a little hesitation, he confessed 
that he had taught the dog the trick, in 
order to procure customers to himself. The 

officer being much struck with the dog’s sa- 
pacity, purchs ised him at a high price, and 
rought him to England. He kept him tied 
in London some time, and then released 
him. The dog remained with him a day 
or two, and then made his escape. A fort- 
night after, he was found with his former 
master pursuing his old trade on the bridge.” 

It fully appears, as we conceive, from all 
the facts which have been stated, that this 
travelling power of animals has no necessary 
connexion with eye-sight, smell, or any other 
kind of perce eption whatever, but is a pecu- 
liar instinct operating in a way of which we 
can form no clear idea. This view is sup- 
ported to our apprehension, by a particular 
consideration affecting instinct. This class 
of mental powers is largely developed in 
the animals, compared with man; but as the 
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animals have a elit orn of our 2 
nary intellectual powers, so do men 

have a rudimental developme nt of 
the instincts so largely bestow ed ia 
These are only traceable y itl 
in the savage state. 
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The Wild Ind - & 


well known, has all the natura! pen re od 

powers in far higher ACtIVIty and refines, he CO 
than the civilized man. He ae “a “Bee © 
faint share of that wonderfy! por wed r ) 
enables birds, reptiles, and animals of ... ut! 
ous species, to find their ay over | nail - 
known tracts to particular ‘alnees | ¢ ee . yur 
known. a be sf 


It is stated of Australian SAVAIES, ON ty 
first authority, that they are enabled ty = 
ttirn for hundreds of miles to their how. 
though totally unacquainted with the mos 
being led by an intuitive impulse, | 
they cannot explain. There are som « 
stances of Europeans finding their w; 1 
at night by paths unknown to them, 
in a state of intoxication so great as to hayes 
left them no recollection of the citrus. 
stances; and we often hear of blind me “ 
getting through difficulties with a degree # it 
accuracy very difficult to comprehen dat py 
States Gazette. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
St. John’s Wort. 


I some time since noticed in the Cabine# 
an article relating to the total disappearance 
of the St. John’s Wort, and requesting 
formation whether there be a general er 
tinction of this plant. So far as my obser. 
vation has extended, I may state that Ih 
seen none in the west end of Chester: we 
for the last two years. [ had a field sm 
with clover in the spring of 183, whieh was 
followed by the dry summer that total! 
stroyed the young clover. The next =m 
mer the St. John’s Wort sprang up and c 
vered the field completely over. In t 

early part of June, I set two men to mo® 
the St. John’s Wort, designing to ploagh 
the field the next fall for wheat, an 
wishing the seed to ripen; but as 
bunches spread very much, they were & 
able to cut all, and others sprang up. 3 
the time I ploughed for wheat, the field ws 
completely seeded: of course I expecte? ® 
would be again entirely overran by t! 
nicious weed, but to my surprise, | have nt 
seen a stalk in it since. T. W. 
Steeleville, Pa. 
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Whoso’ by the plough would thrive, 


Himself must either hold or drive. 
doc] both este wae Tes Oe ee 


* See page 83, current volame. 
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From the Delaware Journal. beautifully situated and highly improved— 
.aroved value of Land in Newcastle || and far exceeds the celebrated island of Blan- 
Tapre’’" county, Delaware. nerhassett, in value, health and beauty—the 
‘eeage. Eprrors,—At the last annual||reader must fix a value on this, [ have 
Mess® ‘the Newcastle county Agricul-||Crossed St. George’s Hundred from West to 
eung - a J. W. Thompson, the || East—I will now carry you from South to 
2a “hie Address, stated, that since|| North. W. H. Crawford purchased the 
a eed of this Society, real es-|| Middletown tavern a few years ago, with a 
-  ewcnatle county had increased in||few acres of land, not exceeding ten, for the 
ghee than half a million of dollars,—|| whole of which he paid not more than twelve 
4) (00. After seeing that statement in| hundred dollars. Mr. (¢ rawford has added 
~ prints, 1 thought I would make some |/Seme thirty acres to the same, from a farm 
ory into the probability of the truth of adjoining, for which he paid a few years ago 
eat ||not more than twelve dollars per acre, and 
| ind that about the year 1830, J. M. || has lately sold the same to R. A. Cochran, 
th purchased near 500 acres of land,||for seven thousand dollars. | Col. Joshua 
S aame that he now occupies, for less than || ‘ layton purchased a tract of Jand in 1836 
~ thousand dollars, or say about four dol-|/or 37, situated near Mount Pleasant, for 
~ oer acre; Mr. Smith refused thirty dol-|| Which he paid seven dollars per acre—he 
m pet acre, in 1840: Mr. Smith pur-|] Was offered twenty dollars per acre, in 1842; 
raced one other large tract of land east of, | this tract was an unenclosed common, and 
| adjoining the same, of J. A. Bayard, for || 5° it remains without any thing having been 
: dollars per acre, in 1833; Mr. Smith sold done for it, except the taking off the best ot 
Viliam Stoops 500 hundred acres of this the timber. Its increased value is solely from 
sct in 1837 or °38, for ten dollars per acre;||the improvement of the lands in its vicinity. 


















1839, Mr. Stoops sold Joseph Williams 
acres of this same land for sixteen dol-| 
«per acre. I have been informed that! 
Mr. Williams has since refused twenty-five 
lars per acre for this land. These tracts 
‘land are on Bohemia Manor, St. George’s 
ovred. In 1882, the late William Caulk 
Yored J. Jones a tract of about 200 acres 
sone thousand dollars. Mr. Caulk soon 
fer sold the same tract to J. McConaghue, 
r fifleen hundred dollars; Mr. McConag- 
se cut off about as much wood as paid for 
be land, and in 1839 or ’40, sold the same 
arm to D. S. Craven, for five thousand dol- 
mrs, G. W. Karsner purchased a farm ad- 








®, for which he paid about ten dollars per 


re; Mr. K. sold a large quantity of wood 
mm this tract, and has long since refused 
biy dollars per acre, this is near the Trapp, 
wi is underlaid with the best green sand. 
William Bowman purchased a tract adjoin- 

g the same, for less than twenty dollars 
pr acre, in 1836; it has been highly im- 
‘wed with lime and marl from G. W. Kars- 
Bers pits. Gassaway Watkins gathered 35 
toshels of wheat per acre, on a field of seven 
‘res, adjoining the same, by similar treat- 
Dent. 

There have been no recent sales of land 
= this inmediate neighbourhood—the reader 
aan judge of its value from its products; a 
** years since, the late John Barney pur- 
cmased Long Island, a large tract of marsh 
tnt upland, bounded by the Delaware Bay 
*¢ Appoquinimink creek, for which he paid 
“san eight dollars per acre; this land is 


I will leave St. George’s Hundred and 
pass over the Summit-bridge into Pencader 
Hundredi—Welch tract. Here, James Bird 
purchased a tract of three hundred and fifty 
acres, some 15 or 20 years ago, for ten dol- 
lars per acre; Mr. Bird sold the same land 
to Thomas Layman, about five years ago, 
for seven thousand dollars. Mr. Layman 
has since sold this land for fourteen thou- 
sand dollars—pretty good picking after 
that bird. Henry Cazier wets yes» dollars 
the acre, for a tract of land adjoining the 
same, some time since, which he has sold 
within a year past, for fifty dollars per acre 
—Mr. Cazier has some twelve hundred 
acres, In adjoining tracts hereabout, which 
are nearly surrounded by lands that have 
been recently sold for, or would bring fifty 
dollars per acre. 

I could give a good account of Old Ap- 
poquinimink and Red Lion Hundreds, but I 
have already said much more than [ in- 
tended. I must add, that the more highly 
our lands are improved the greater is the 
proportional increase in price. I have given 
names in this case to enable doubting indi- 
viduals to ascertain the truth of the state- 
ment. I must also say, that our villages, 
school houses, scholars, churches and mem- 
bers of churches, and the morals, health and 
general appearance of our people have all in- 
creased about in the same ratio as our lands. 

St. George's Hundred contains 42,000 
acres of land, and suppose we put the in- 
crease of price at twelve dollars per acre, 
which is low, it will be five hundred and 
four thousand dollars in St. Georges Hun- 
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Apple Worm.—Extraordinary Cows. Vou. Vin 
dred alone. Wave the other hundreds of} 
the county increased in value in the same 
ratio! I hope they have. But [ will leave|| Mr. Buckminster, editor of the ¥ 
that to some one that has more leisure and | chusetts Ploughman, gives the ¢ a 
more zeal in the cause of improvement and|!account of several remarkable ct _ 
embellishment of our little State than L| by individuals in West Springfield a 
have, to ascertain. I must say, that if the! State:— ow A 
money lenders of Newcastle county had 
loaned to the farmers on mortgage, the | ‘We learned at West Springfielg 4, 
seven hundred thousand dollars lost in for-||cow, formerly owned by Mr. Palmer, tad 
eign investments, to have been invested in||made 18 pounds of butter in a wes k We 
the purchase of lime, we should have now a||called on Mrs. P., to learn the particulan 
garden like county, and the capitalist would 'the cow’s origin and her keeping, She wy 
have been secure in his investments. ‘us she had actually made 18 pounds fe» 

Joun Jones. jthe cow in one week; the pasture was i 


Extraordinary Cows, 


t 
good, close by her house, and she mic 


From the Boston Cultivator, ithe cow three times a day. In add 
Apple Worm=-Carculio--Worm Grub. |\the grass in the pasture, the cow 


Mr. Eprror,—The apple-worm, as it is\|°T three quarts of meal each day, 
commonly called, and the whitish grub, that|| |“ l'his cow died a year or tWo ago, Whethe 
is found in plums, are two entirely different | !rom the effects of high keeping We coul 
insects. |jnot distinctly learn; two of her calves » 

The former is a kind of caterpillar, is pro-| now owned by a near neighbour, Des 
vided with sixteen legs, and like other cater-|| Daniel Merrick, who has a large farm 
pillars, has the power of spinning silken}||® large dairy. oe 
threads, wherewith it makes its pod or co-||_ “ Another good cow was much talked of 2 
coon, when it leaves the wind-fallen fruit. | Springfield, owned by Mr. Hitchcock of 
It changes, within its cocoon, to a chrysalis, | town—the report abroad was, that she wou 
and finally to a little brown miller or moth, || Yield milk enough for 18 pounds of butter 
flecked with numerous greyish spots, and | week. We called on Mr. H. and + 
having a large oval copper-coloured spot formed that he had actually made 16 pou 
near the end of its upper wings. The moths|| from the cow In a week, and supplied 
lay their eggs in the apples in June and family of four persons with milk. He gy 
July, and from their eggs are hatched the||the cow regularly one quart of Indisn ani 
common apple-worms, which cause the fruit ee of a mes He drov 
to fall before its time. o Northampton the day before we saw ber 

The grub in the plum is much smaller||2"4, as we learned, he took the first pn 
than the apple-worm; it has not any legs; par Sag gp ye emai ce the Dur 
and it does not spin a silken thread. Very MF. Xd. G8IG SHC Was Hot of We Vues 
soon after the fruit falls from the tree, the|| breed, though he thought she had a litted 
grub within it goes into the ground, where|| the blood of the bull that Was impories 
it remains till it is changed into a little||more than 50 years ago, by Governor bor; 
brownish hard-shelled beetle or curculio,||She had no evident marks of the Du - 
These curculios may be found on the trees cattle, and she was not a large ro, 
from the first of April to the middle of June, || 4- Chapin, of Springfield, has a yoke of “ 
at which time they sting or pierce the||oxen that are direct descendants trum \ 
plums, and lay their eggs in them. They Gore breed.’ Courjer, it is sale 
are easily caught in a cool morning, by In the Northampton a ae * Bele 
spreading cloths under the trees, and sud-| that a Mr. [ra Tenton, of the tow < 
denly jarring the limbs, by which they are||€rton, is the owner ot a — = n 
so much alarmed that they drop down ap-|/S!ven, Im one week, 353 Ibs. = . 
parently lifeless, and might then be mis-| yielding 12 Ibs. 6 oz. butter. ae 
taken for so many little dead buds. Soon,|}!"8 Gazette thus notices a cow belong os 
however, they begin to stretch out their legs|| Dr. Chaplain, of that place. he +f 
and to crawl, and unless immediately secured milked three times a day, and yielded - 
in a tight vessel, will make their escape. months of May and June, for — + a 
Allow me to refer you to my “Treatise||Upwards of 34} quarts of milk, as ad 
on Insects injurious to Vegetation,” pages||two weeks a record was kept ee ’ 
66 and 351, for further particulars relative||of butter manufactured from ox sof 2 * 
to the history of these two kinds of insects. ||S4#me cow, a rk eck — Neil 

T. W. Haram. |/29 Sverage Of 299 10S. 
Cambridge, June 7th, 1843. Cultivator. 
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Indian Corn. 


Indian Corn. || tionably our corn crop. Four hundred and 
; . the following as a very interesting record. fifty millions of bushels in 1540, and proba- 
ent ever, one point, which we take this op- bly 500 millions in 1842, show the import- 
an ws urge again upon those who make reports |ance of this grain to us. And yet the quan- 
Tenet We allude to the loose manner in tity now grown isa mere drop in the bucket, 
| oe amount is often guessed at. The man who |compared with what we might do, should 
rae 150 bushels of corn, or 40 or 50 bushels of | circumstances render it advisable to increase 
seat to the acre, can afford, and it ought to be bis |+he yroduction to an extent that might easily 
asure every quart of it. When two or |}, reached on the present cultivated lands 
yrve rows only, are picked out — ee a of the Union. In order to show at a glance 
sured in the ear, and that again in the ; 5 
ain is _ ss ciniatine Sneniiiiidait, Maen what might be done, we have taken the 
vie hat there is abundantly too much room for error. pane a > ra _ instances of - 
Who would be satisfied with guessing at the weight of rend - 1a ke . en _— a us, an 
m atraordinary bullock, Without appealing to the /would remark, that on a very large portion 
.? Neither is it satisfactory to approximate ot our soils, In favourable seasons, and with 
- to the amount of a great crop of wheat, or the cultivation corn should receive, Crops 
vorn, or potatoes, or hay, &c,—we want it in bushels, like those named may as well be grown as 
yoi pounds, actually ascertained, not guessed at. jinferior ones. It is true, we now and then 
These remarks are not made with reference to the | meet with a farmer or writer who asserts 
gatements below: the means not being at hand of that no man ever saw 75 bushels of corn 
edging upon what authority, or mode of measurement | grown on an acre, and that the farmer should 
they rest.—Ep. ibe contented with 25; but the only emotion 
Tue great crop of the United States, whe-'|excited by such, is pity that in this country 
ther we look at quantity or value, is unques-'|men should be found so far behind the times. 


r gsure to me 


Name and place of cultivator. 


No. of 
Acres. 


*-roduct 


Whole 


Product 


1 


136/R. H. Rose, Silver Lake, Pa. .........+.... 1820 
118 John Stevens, Hoboken, N.J. ............ 
172 J. & M. Pratt, Madison, N.Y. ............ 
620 “4 “ “ 
132 Samuel Chidsey, Cayuga, N.Y. ........... 
896 Earl Stimson, Saratoga, N. Y. ............ i 
645 Wm. M’Clure, Alleghany co, P ‘ 
620 Joseph Evans, Washington co., Pa. ........ 
174 B. Bartlett, Eaton, Madison co., N. Y. .... 
116 T. & H. Little, Newburyport, Mass 
115 * “ “ “ “ 
142 Mr. Wilmarth, Taunton, Mass. .......... 
540 Charles Bugbee, Palmer, Mass. ........... 
140 Benj. Butler, Chenango, N. Y. ............ 
202 Henry Sprague, Worcester, Mass. ......... 
103 ‘“* Old Farmer,” Rhode Island, ............. 
5,600 Asahel Renick, Pickaway co., Ohio. ....... 
130.8. Lathrop, W. Springfield, Mass. ......... 
...|2,216,P. Reybold, Newcastle, Delaware. ......... 
102, R. H. Sheldon, Cayuga co., N.Y. ....... 
110 E. Humphreys, Caledonia, N. Y. 
131 R. Lamprey, Moultonborough, N. H. ...... 
116 Mr. Brown, Strafford, N. H 
130, P. P. Pilsbury, Tuftonborough, N.H....... 
144, J. F. Osborn, Cayuga co., N. Y. . 
121 J. Sherman, - - 
112) “ “ 
120 Mr. Elisworth, Conn. . 
158.G. W. Williams, Bourbon co., Ky. 
120 W. Ingalls, Oswego co., N. Y. ....6--.000- Lae 
..|1.352 J. Myers, Canton, Ohio. ..... +... cece ee ees) REO 
| 154.W. Ingalls, Oswego co., N. Y. .....-.-+00- ‘Rt 
232, B. Bradley. Bloomfield, N.Y. «-...++eeee+e 1 
122 Samuel Phelps, Cayuga, N. Y. «..-++-see5: 249 
113 Wm. Ingell, Oswego, a Wp éaneeebecetaal 1242 
132,W. Wilcox, Saratoga, N. Y. ..-..- 
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The number of such crops, where the! that the man who puts manure and labour 
prduct exceeded 100 bushels per acre,||enough on an acre to get 100 bushels of 
might be extended to a great length, but||corn, is a loser. We would ask how! A 
the above is sufficient. Still we imagine|| man may cultivate an acre of corn and get 
“me farmers will say—some have said s0—|| 30 bushels an acre, and he will be a loser; 
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but it is seanedien possible when the product || th 
is LOO, 
may be considered profit. In addition to 
this, his acre of Jand is placed in a condition 
to produce more rood crops, and the addi-|| 
tional amount of these is to be added to the 
list of profits. The man who has brought}| 
30) acres of land to such a state that it will || 
produce 100 bushels ot corn per acre, is far/|| 
better off than the one who has 100 acres, || 
yielding only 25 bushels per acre; and of}! 
this fact we are happy to find many of our| 
farmers are beginning to be well convinced. | 
It is unnecessary to say the remarks we} 
have made respecting corn, are equally : ap-|| 
plicable to any other grain or grass, and), 
that the grand secret of success is to culti- | 
vate no more land than you can make rich. |, 
—Cultivator. 


Notice to Farmers.—Th 
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Notice to Farmers. 


Tue following premiums were proposed || ™ 


for farms last year, by the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for promoting Agriculture, and will be 
aw arde d to the suc cessful competitors at the 
close of the present year. ‘The committee 
will be in readiness to view farms when no- 
tified—competition is particularly invited. 


i] 


|| T 
| 


| 


For the best managed farm, over 100|) Tour. 


acres, S20. 

For the second-best do. do. do. $15. 

For the third-best do. do. do. S10. 

For the best managed farm, from 50 to 
100 acres, S15. 

For the second-best do. 

For the third-best do. 
Agricultural Tour. 

For the best managed farm, 
acres, S12. 

For the second-best do. do. do. SS. 

For the third-best do. do. do. Colman’s 
Tour. 


iti 


Ii 


S10. 
Colman’s 


do. do. 


do. do. 
under 50 


| 
| 


| 


it 
Aaron CLEMENT, 
Isaac W. Roserts, 
Lewis WILLARD, 
C. S. Srru, 
Henry CuHorwey, 





is 


Committee. || is 
The decision of the judges will depend ase the Danced Cibbadl. 
on the manure used and economy of man- . 
e »*Ite Sihe 
agement, as well as on the neat and good The Left-hand Ploug 
condition of the farm, and amount and profit |To James Pepper, 


of its products. 
Aaron Ciement, Rec. Sec’ry. 


Philadelphia, April 4th, 1844. 


IF 
Is} 


At a stated meeting of the Philadelphia 
Society for promoting Agriculture, held at 
their room on the 3d inst., it was “ Resolved,” 


ol 





In such a case, all over 50 bushels|| crops, the growth of this Season, to 


Tour. 


Tour. 


Tour. 


|economy of cultivation, and also to the 


| mittee of judges will be appointed, of \ 
ldue notice will be given. 


constant stirring. 
/mass is obtained, which may be preser 
for a length of time, and which wh 

solved in water, is said to possess al 
properties of the most excellent mus. 


plough over the right, I have to say, 
difference in my opinion is this:—we 


left, having the right hand nearest & © 







e Left- hand Plough. Vit 


i | 





\t 


at premiums be offered for for the fa) 


Wit 


Tw = 


For the best three acres of wheay 


For the second-best do. do, do, Re iw ti 
our. —_ ¢ 
For the best three acres of Ry N 
For the second-best do. do. dy, . ‘ 
our. a ] 
For the best three acres of Oats, me p. 


For the second-best do. 
our. 

For the best five acres of Indian cor, 
For the second-best do. do. do, Co), 


40, UO, 


do, di . Ce 


~~ = «© 
-_ oo 


- 


~ § 
\ ad 


For the best acre of Potatoes, && 
For the second-best do. do, 
our, 

For the best acre of Sugar-beets, 88 
For the second-best 


rc 


do, Co); 


do. do. Colmer’ 


For the best acre of Ruta-baga, or 
irnips, $8. 


For the second-best do. do. do. ¢ 


+ acre of Carrots, &, 
do. do. Colmar’ 


For the best 3 
For the second- best 
our. 

For the best 4 
For the meal best do. 


acre of os ns, SS, 
( 


lo. do. 


In judging of the foregoing crops, 
cular regard will be had to the m 


ness and condition of the ground. A 


Extract from the minutes. 
Aaron CiLemeEnt, Rec. Secr 
April 5th, 1844. 


Mix may be preserved by evapora 
to dryness by a gentle heat, an 
By this me 


ans c 


known in Italy, by the name of /altem 





In answer to the inquiry contained 
armers’ Cabinet for the second mot 
vecting the superiority of the 


’ 
* , 

{ja 

peak 


ir wagon horses double; the driver 


—_ 













No. 0. 


-_— 


_< ae much more handy as the right hand, 


os Ot et the 
borse of th 
uo 


‘yw take this plan of things to the plough, 
ep the first line or furrow is drawn, and 
I osider a lad of 14 years with a left-hand 
slodgh, quite as competent to govern and 
sapree it, as a full grown hand with a right- 
+i plough. Ihave seen many persons in 
Cs ter and Delaware, using right-hand 
sbs with two, or double lines, but we 


> 
~~. 




















~* either: left-hand ploughs requiring not 
eit aid: but as simply respecting the turn- 
+ over the furrow, it makes not one cent 
f jiflerence, whether right or lett. I would 
be glad to be informed if the left-hand Cen- 
tre-draught plough has arrived in Philadel- 
shia! many friends have been inquiring 


bring some along. 
Respectfully, 
Caves Brinton. 
wea Valley, 3d mo. 2ist, 1°44. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Lime. 


To true Eprror,—I observe that Isaac 
W. Vanleer, in his communication in the 
last number of the Cabinet, has fallen back 
oon his original ground: it would seem as| 
y his magnesian antagonists, who were “out 
toon him,” cast so much cold water upon 
mat warm subject, as to cool it off for time 

e; so he goes back to his old position} 
mi makes an attack upon every kind of| 
me, indiscriminately, for agricultural pur-| 
pees. My business, as well as my devotion 
agriculture, has enabled me to make ex- 
‘asive observations on the subject upon 
¥hich our friend Vanleer is wont to treat. 
n hi s last communication, he seemingly an- 
Milates the whole theory and system of 
wary, Chaptal, Dana and Liebig, and to 
mwn the whole, asks “ respectfully to differ 
mm our experienced agricultural friend, 
Willis Gaylord, of N.Y. My object, when 
Parpened my pen, to try to write an arti- 
*, Was not a design to enter into a contro-| 
sy, Which I have avoided all my life, but 
rely to propose a simple means, by which 
trend and those about him, who hold 
* coctrine, may satisfactorily to themselves 
cing this bone of contention to the dogs.” 
“ere 18 in Salisbury township, Lancas- 
~ County, Pa., a farm containing above one 


Lime. 293 





hundred acres, the property at present, of 


left; the driver and the leading||Christian Kurtz, who lately purchased it of 
ve team—the governing power!|anaged uncie, ata high price, and which has 
j--forming @ more general plan of dis-'|always been considered one of the most pro- 
“cop and sanctioned by long custom. |jductive farms in the county; the buildings 


are in the centre, with water for every field. 
I will, with our friend’s permission, take the 
liberty to compare this farm to Townsend's. 
On account of the productive character of 
its suil, it has been in this county, by a few 
janti-limers, referred to for proof, that one of 
the best farms had never tasted lime. About 
five years ago, the old uncle, in order to give 


‘ently, after the first furrow is struck,||lime a trial, purchased 110 bushels—magne- 


sian of course.—and commencing in one 
corner of the field, spread half of the lime 
along two sides of it. Of this circumstance 
I was not aware, until I travelled by it on 
the 18th inst., and noticed at a distance, a 
handsome field of growing wheat, with the 
striking appearance of two sides of a square 


soot them, and I have insisted that they || which exhibited an exuberant growth. Of 
sould purchase no other. Please pay aj|course I could not pass until all the facts 
sit to us in this part of the country, and||/connected with the cause were related to 


me, as above. The present enterprising 
proprietor has already commenced making 
arrangements to give the whole farm “a 
whitewashing,” arguing that although his 
crops before were large, yet he was satisfied 
that by liming, with the same expense of 
cultivation, they could be increased nearly 
double; and indeed his evidence is before 
him; his soil, by the bye, overlaying in its 
whole extent, the magnesian limestone rock 
of the county. Instead of friend Vanleer 
wasting his energies in labouring to convert 
others by his pen to the same faith with 
himself, [ would extend to him a cordial in- 
vitation to visit this county; and by signify- 
ing his intention to the postmaster of Salis- 
bury township, I shall at the shortest notice, 
In company with other warm friends of en- 
lightened cultivation of the soil, give him a 
hearty reception; and after visiting the above 
farm, and a number of others where experi- 
ments have been more extensively made, 
we shall escort him to the south-west part 
of his own county, where “he that runneth 
may read” a lesson on this mooted subject. 
If our friend is very obstinate in conviction, 
we shall take him to East Nottingham town- 
ship, in his own county, where we shall call 
upon Jacob Hilaman, Esq., a wealthy and 
extensive practical farmer, who began the 
world without a dollar, and after purchasing 
his first tract of land, bought eight hundred 
bushels of lime from Pequea Valley, at 31 
cents per bushel, delivered; friend Hilaman 
will tell us that outlay for lime, was the 
principal means of giving impetus to his 
farming operations, and the harbinger of his 
success; he will exhibit any evidence in 
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favour of the use of lime, that may still be 






































ject—a redeeming trait—that of identifying 
himself with the policy of home industry 
and the protection of American agriculture} 
. and manufactures; so we shall pass all his 
waste labours as chimeras of his brain, and 
: second his efforts in establishing for farmers 
correct views of national policy. 
An O_p FARMER. 
Lancaster co., Pa., 3rd mo. 19th, 1844. 
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“THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
AND 
AMERICAN HERD-BOOKE. 








PHILADELPHIA, FourtH Month, 1844. 





Ir was remarked in the last number of the Cabinet, 
page 261, that a letter had been received from William 
Henry Sotham, respecting the inquiries of a writer 
under the signature of “‘ Fair Play,’ which appeared 
in this paper in the Second month last. In that letter 
dated *‘ Feb. 18th.,” W. H. Sotham says, “if ‘ Fair 
Play’ will give his name and residence, I will answer 
any questions in my power, that he may make; until 
2”, then I shall keep silent.” In a more recent communi- 
cation dated the 20th ult., from W. H. Sotham, he 
b iy says, “I think that no man has a right to make use of 
another's name anonymously.” ‘*T am perfectly 
willing to meet any breeder with the Herefords, and 
in any fair position, but I will never answer an 
anonymous writer.” It may perhaps be permitted us 
to remark, that the practice of anonymous writing is 
80 common in periodicals, whose object is discussion 
‘ and the spreading of information before the public, 

pe that its impropriety is scarcely recognized. W. H. So- 
a tham’s challenge in relation to his pure Herefords,* 


* See page 145. 


















Editorial Notices. 


was offered to the owner of any breed 


a heavy tax upon the pocket; 
|flowers but what may be cultivated to as great pert 
tion in the garden of the peasant, as of the per 
is a taste, too, which is well adapted to the fa 
character, and affords much rational amusement to te 
recluse, who by choice or chance is separated 
the crowded haunts of men, in busy cities pent 





ter of a little Manual of Gardening or Commie 
Florist—price 25 cents, just published by Lea & Ba 
chard. 
agement of green-house plants, and for the cultivates 
of shrubbery, the flower garden and the lawn. We 
promised another work on the same plan, and 
same hand, adapted to the fruit and kitchen garden A 





| 







|ther than our own, assures us that Michaux 
| deserve the reproof he receives on page 7!) 





You. Vit 


4 | | , sith 
be I repeat, it will go further to establish the Cabinet, although anonymous, the editor dj Ha > u 
a . ° : 4 "| | ‘y 
oF truth, than all he will gain by reading or one mome nt suspect, nor did he SUD pose thes an €. 
2 o.8 > > ve > ; ae 
1 writing. As my working days are over, I 7 would believe, that he was at al) infringing uae & 
t shall take great ‘pleasure in the short tour. || '"° es of a writer, who appeared under 3 
tT? name , > ne 
i | The Romans many centuries ago, discovered seein 7 “i Sn gg ag ONE Will perceive won 
. Oe - y°: - eousiy made, and were ‘lieve -on : 
iP the value of lime on land, by the accidental re ere Selleved by “Pair tig . 
i to be relevant to the occasion. He was Semen 
{ application of old mortar, plastering and rub- wut them: W. H. Sott ' ? 
a bish, from the walls of buildings; chemists||- oc cine cen ce oe the Privilege of a a 
; a oe , . =" swering them or not, as he sees proper. [t can « 
: have since demonstrated, that plants and||1y be necessary to say, that it is on Pinan : 
‘ > ; > e ill 3 - PF _ ¢ ibe ect One of the erty g ' 
a. grain yield a portion of lime on analysis, the editor's ambition, to acquaint hime . — . 
4 yet our friend Vanleer has the nerve to face}| duties, and in the discharge of them. scrupe! = 
an opposing world, and deny its merits and || respect the feelings and rights of others oe 
ot virtues at this late day, for any thing but ee on rnemnaiS - 
ia the trowel; I am desirous that he shall con- A Love of flowers is one of the earliest of @ ‘ 
a4 vince the world, or the world convince him. poe - vane — “ the most innocent Ty ‘ 
2 & . ‘an: ° cl Vi n re , , Orr 
Le But should he triumph, the millions which ||°UUYaH0n Of Rowers, walle it forms an elegy y 
i . ; an amusement, is a most healthy and invigoratins « 
a his opinion will save in outlay, if advantages sae Riestitis ‘Seceiihntn, AL1Dg pp ’ 
; 2 ig, fishing, shooting of cei 
$e are equal, will enable us, instead of voting ae ae ee ee ‘ 
, hi id thi ld rural amusements, it inflicts no suffering , ‘ ' 
2 © r 4 a 8 ? 
% : 1m a go sn Pp “7 1,toaward hima Sole ie ‘the animal creation, and merely aids nature js ye 
statue to 001. iowever wrong our frienc | efforts to make the world beautiful to the evs ‘ 
ps2 may be in his anti-lime views, I observe by | fruits are pleasant to the taste. The flower saris ‘ 
RG the political papers, he is right on one sub-|| white it agreeably occupies the time, does nor in ; 


and there are very 


ul 
If 


We find the above expressions in the opening 


It contains practical instruction for the mas 


un 
by the # 
friend whose reminiscences of the city run beck ‘@ 
‘ws Dot 
The her 
riers there spoken of, do not refer to the curls, 
posts which it was common many years an ® 
plant along the pavements as a protection to Oem 
and which, as Michaux states, were very frequently # 
red cedar. 


a 

Tne season for the application of Pocpretre, “iat 
on wheat, corn, vegetables, or grass, &c., 1 0" z 
hand. We would refer our friends to several ei" 
on this matter, from Dr. Emerson, of this «it bb 
Coleman, of the Astor House, New York, a + i 
Townsend, of Long Island, which will be found 13 
Cabinet for the First month last, as well as to @* 


vertisement in the present number. 
sciamesthiiatinsaniiibinatathtiatinecniaiancciaaseas 


ry SHORT ADVERTISE MENTS, & 
The subject matter of which, may corresp" nd wits 
agricultural character of this paper, wil! © be inefias 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ” 
or less; and so in proportion for each additiooa! 


The money to be paid in advance. 
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eek ipdgeeeemdyptenneseenttanineecemeemmemmean 
grst_ number of vol. 3rd, of the South Western|} FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVER. 
a published at Raymond, Miss., comes to us GREENS, SHRUBBERY, &c., 
rev, : . — ° 
a dste of the Sth ult., ia a new dress; it having In great variety, for sale as heretofore, by the sub. 
sesamsed th? folio, in place of the quarto form. With) scriber, at his Nursery, near Haddington, four mites 
ach men as Philips, North, and Affleck, engaged in| west of Philadelphia. Orders sent by mail, or left at 
xs support, the South-western agriculturist will find || the office of the Farmers’ Cabinet—where Catalogues 
os its pages abundance to instruct him in his calling. |) may be obtained—wil! be attended to, and the trees 
” 


——— 
—-- 








. of James Gowen, one of our enter- | well packed, when ordered to distant places. City 
Tut paynaem ¢ farmers, which will be found on|| gardeners supplied with trees suitable for the streets. 

a5 Teta sank emotes of Biat eatiehe. teatl®** liberal discount. SAMUEL RHOADS, 

commend itself to every one who is ambitious to Third me. 15th, 1844. 

smprove his land and increase its produce. Full reli-| 


ance may be placed in the careful manner in which || ¢, 


pase 
oa° 


We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our 


iends with Agricultural works generally. Among 
the amount of the crops was ascertained. 'which are 
Neen el ' 
. ‘THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- 
4 ratexp has placed in our hands for a few days, a | bound in leather: —Price $1 00 
« Resort of the commencement and progress of the 4g- | 






















| YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- 

ner’s very valuable Additions; 2 00 
* || THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 37 
yr. intelligence and devotion to the cbjects of his|| Tue FARMER'S LAND MEASURER: 


dcultural Survey of South Carolina, for 1843,” by Ep- 
gesp Revvin. It bears ample testimony to the indus- 


37h 
persuits, Which are so characteristic of the man. We||pANA’S MUCK MANUAL: 60 
gould be glad to avail ourselves of extracts from it, Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, 
wot are at present, unable to do so. half-bound, 7 vols. 5 7 
Te ; BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 31} 
Tus following premiums will be awarded at the in- 


JOHNSTON'S Agricultural Works. 

LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 25 
o ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 25 
a FAMILIAR LETTERS, 12} 


As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri- 
| culture. 


urmediate meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
aviety, on the 7th of next month, viz: 
, F r the best single Tulips, twelve named varieties 
to be exhibited, $3. 

Por the next best do. do. da $2. 

For the best forced Cauliflowers, not less than three 
in number, $3. 

For the next best forced Cauliflowers, not less than 
three in number, $2. 

For the best Asparagus, not less than three bunches 
of one pound each, $2. 

For the best Rhubarb, blanched, not less than two 
wuaches of four pounds each, $2. 


Kubscriptions will be received for Colman’s Agri- 
cultural Tour in England and on the Continent. 
wy We are prepared to bind books to order. 


Artacr D. Puevrs, of Boston, the publisher of 
Colman's Tour, expects to receive the first part of it 
by the steam ship which probably left England on the 
4th inst. If it shall come to hand as anticipated, it is 
hoped that it will be ready for delivery to subscribers, 
before the middle of next month. 


At the Stated meeting on the 16th of next month. 
For the best American Seedling Camellia, exhibited 


ytany Stated meeting from December to May, inclu- 
ave, £10. 


H. Colman, in a 
letter to his publisher, says, “by the time my first 
number is out, my second will, I trust, be ready for the 
press: and if my health is spared, I have confident 
hopes of getting four numbers out by the first of June.” 
This work, we trust will be of more than ordinary in- 
terest to the American farmer, and we will be glad to 
supply our friends with it. 


Per the best Everblooming Roses, twelve named va- 
netics, in pots, $7. 


Por the next best Everblooming Roses, twelve named 
varieties, in pots, $4. 


For the best American Seedling Everblooming Rose, 








$. ne 
Por the best forced potatoes, and not less than half Occasion was taken some time ago to notice the 
a peck, $2. Encyclopedia of Chemistry, by James C. Booth and 





Martin H. Boye, now being published in No'’s by Ca- 
rey & Hart. As has been observed by Professor Silli- 
man, ‘‘Chemistry is the great mother of all practica) 
arts, and no artisan should be without the present ad- 
mirable and cheap publication.” We do not profess 
to be at all initiated into the operations of the labora. 


Orr female friends who delight in the cultivation 
of the Rose, that queen of flowers, will, we are sure, 
% under obligations to our fellow-citizen, Robert 
Bast, forthe Rose Manual, which he has prepared, and 
whch has been lately published for him by Carey & 
fart. It is, as a book that treats of flowers, should 
uways be, very neatly got up, and contains “ accurate 
“sriptions of all the finest varieties of Roses, pro- 
perly classed in their respective families—their cha 
‘eter and mode of culture, with directions for their 
Popagation, and the destruction of insects.” Sucha 
Work comes timely before the public, and has evident- 
} fallen into hands which have done the subject jus- 


= Its price is 75 cents, and may be had at this 
Cte. 





tory, but we have looked sufficiently into the four 
numbers placed on our table, to be satisfied that the 
work before us is one of great labour, and the names 
at its head are a strong guarantee that it will be weil 
executed. 

Tre quantity of rain and melted snow which fell du. 
ring the Third month, (March,) 1844, was nearly four 
i ir i occas és toee.ces 00460608 66060 

Penn. Hospital, 4th mo. lat, 


Ns ee Peemitaamenentnr 


























Editorial Notices. Vou. Vy 


a. L 
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WHOLESALE & RETAIL SEED, 


Agricultural Implement Manufactory, 
WAREHOUSE. 


No. 196. Market street. two doors above Sixth street, 
and two doors below the Red Lion Hotel: 


IMPLEMpy, 









Constantly for sale, Corn Shellers of 
for hand or horse power; Straw and ¢ rN-stalk 
ters, of different patterns, from $5 to $9) cach p 


every var vy 
Where are manufactured and for sale, lower than can 
be purchased elsewhere, Horse Powers and Threshing | 


i 
: . hy 
: || Fans, of various kinds, from && 
Machines. Fanning Mills, Corn Shellers, Straw and) Crack a Cutt $8 to $30 each. . 
5 ar i}Crackers, Sausage Cutters, Sausage s:.«.. 
Hay Cutters, Horse Rakes, Ploughs, Harrows, Cultiva- | P Cr a é sage Stuffers, 4 
oe 2 : arers, Churns on a new plan, which are 
tors, Seed Planters, Cheese Presses, Churns, Pumps, | oa pian, which are ¢! 
oe ' |} good ;—Self-sharpening Premium  Plougis 
and every kind of farming implement generally in use. | PI , Raoteesl IF “oan 
ac al ' oughs; Agricultural Furnaces: Cookine &.. 
Also, Beach's Self-sharpening Plough and castings—| ens, Ag ; ming: : 


; ; . ' a for sale low, by » O. PROT 
and Wiley’s two-pointed do. Every description of im- le low, oe as D. O. PROUTY 
No. 176, Market street, above Pips 


plement made to order, or repaired by experienced) Phy 








“ i workmen, and warranted. Slater's Patent Corn Shel-| ae 
yee rt G ler. S<DWIN CHANDLER 
aa | ae ss hidinaduitiiinis baal ee Si tonii | PRILADELPEIA SEED STORE, 
ae i & eet a & Z /22 oe . , C > ° 7 . rr . 
eS No. 23 MARKET STREET. 
a POU DRETTE—a valuable manure—of the best qual-|]| M.S. Powe. keeps a constant supply of Clover 
> . 7 > ae 
a4 ity, prepared in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of|/ other Grass Seeds. Also, Northern Seed Barley. po 
& ; . * . * . , . | 2 . ce ; 
ce 4 the Farmers’ Capinet, No. O, N. Fourth street, or atiitoe Oats, crop 1843, weighing 40 Ibs. to the tnx 
ha: ‘ the manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Coates’ | Seed-corn,—among which are, Cooper's Celeby 













% ee se, street. Present price, $1 75 per barrel, containing || Prolific Corn, &c. &c. 































( ela—85 fi “ De ‘Is—S15 fi > i rels. | . \ sar wweme 
four bush is—$5 for three barrels $ 15 for te n barre Is, | uy GARDEN SEEDS generally. 
ee or thirty cents a bushel. Orders from a distance, ys 
Bie closing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be ed ae 
& °% : 
re 4 ly attended to, by carefully delivering the barrels on CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
: board of such conveyance as may be designated. ite Maat tis tht tae Pace 
* . ° ° scotc « y 2 i Be eeececeese . ® 
Farmers to the South, and in the interior, both of this} Ree coos — an 
4 State and New Jersey, are invited to try the article. |] Ruftin’s Agricultural Address, ................... r 
It has been used to great advantage as a top-dressing os a Saunas Ps on Crops, a 
: ; ' a ; er || Dearness of Labour—Effects of Plaster, &c. r 
on wheat in the spring. For corn in thx hills, and for} Tobacco around Peach Trees. ......+.......5. a 
vegetables generally, there is perhaps nothing superior || Dr. Van Mons.—The Isabella Grape. . sande 
to the Poudrette. Truck growers in New Jersey, and| on tte quantity of Butter. ........... zi 
. aan one orking COWS, «..+...6.. BOs ce0casss coeccessece Um 
eerenay; Wane were rn wre: wy os Management of a young Orchard. .......... nm 
bies, melons, &c., early in the market, will find this|| Large sale of Wool. ...........0.6.0.005: siecle 
manure of great importance. The price will probably oo as wa : Cote e eer ewer ener veneey - 
lial . , : @ SONG OF CME SIMIC. coc ce cece cece ce vececes & 
be advanced the Ist of April. D. K. Minor. Sagan. Aer <r sg a RR ER ee x 
PUOOSSIOUS TRORIEET, 6.00 cccccscccccecscscocse — 
1 We would like our subscribers to remember, that ees of Poultry. ; ‘4 trees COC er re sereeeeeerers B 
a aia oe ravelling power o mimals, &C. ....cecccceeee B 
1. , t § re , s ss ° y + 
every facility is off red for the wan _ sion of the Be. Dolam’s Wert. ccc ccccccccccccccsccccccssees “ 
small sums due us, in the authority given by law to Improved value of land in Neweastle county » 
post-masters, to frank remittances to publishers. The Apple Worm, &¢c.—Extraordinary Cows, ...+.-+. 28 
Farmers’ Cabinet owes much tothe kindness and cour- — my Ra er tat dee » 
tesy of post-masters in this matter, and it affords uS|] Time. .............ccccceccccecceeccseccees a an 
pleasure, thus publicly to acknowledge it. Editorial Notices. ....ccceccccccsrecccssesess - 
ome eee eee ———————— 


- . . oe ee ee 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 


Is 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
JOSIAH TATUM, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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